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Aaticre I. 


‘Hartley’ s Theory of the Human Mind, on the Principle of the Af 
faciation of Ideas, with Effays relating to the Subje. of its 
_ By Jofeph Prieftley, LL. D. F.R.S, 800, 6s, Johnfon., 


HE defign of this work is to facilitate the comprehenfid ion. 
of Hartley’s Theory of the Human Mind, a treatife 
_publithed in the year 1749, in which are cgntained obfervations . 
on the frame of the human body and mind, and on their mu- 
‘tual connexions and influences. The hypothefis introduced 
by Mr. Hartley was, that all ideas are excited in the mind 
by vibrations in the fubftance of the brain, ‘and by affeciations, 
To the firft of thefe do€trines he acknowledges he was led by 
the hints concerning the. performance of fenfation and motion, 
‘which Sir Ifaac Newton has given at the end of his Principia, 
and in the queftions annexed to his Optics; and to the latter 
‘from What Mr. Locke, and other metaphyfical writers fince 
‘his time, have advanced relative to the influence of. affociation 
over our opinions and affeétions. In endeavouring to eftablifh 
“the former of thefe principles, the author had recourfe to 
_fome anatomical and phyfiological difquifitions, which rendered 
‘his theory difficult and intricate.to fuch readers as were une 
“acquainted with fubjects of that nature. To remedy this in- 
convenience, Dr. Prieftley has elucidated the plan of enquiry. 
upon which his predeceflor had proceeded, and confines him- 
felf chiefly to illuftrating the dogirine of affociation of 
ideas, 
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On the firft view, the hypothefis of vibration, upon which 
Hartley’s doétrine is founded, might juftify a total fcepticifm 


in refpect of the theory he has ereéted: for, notwithftanding 





“the opinion of fome eminent writers, the diftribution and 

conformation of the nerves, and the fimilar texture of the 
medullary fubftance of the brain, are apparently repugnant 
to their alledged capacity of performing vibratory ‘motion. 
This objeétion, however, Dr, Prititley has obviated, by ad- 
mitting, inftead of vibration, any other fpecies of motion, or 
impreffion, by which we may fuppofe the reciprocal influence 
,of external and internal fenfation to. be conveyed. We 
would be underftood to mention this diftin@ion in conformity 
to the generally received opinion of the joint corporeal and 
_immaterial compofition of man, though, according to the 
do&rine delivered in the work under confideration, this fup- 
pofed effential‘diverfity’is called in ‘queftion. 

It is obferved by Mr. Hartley, and the obfervation. is -re- 
tained by the learned illuftrator, that the proper method of 
philofophizing feems taTbe to: difchver and eftablifh the ge- 
neral laws of ation, affeAling the fubjeft under confideration, 
“from ‘certain “fele&, Well’ defined, ' ‘and ‘ well-attefted‘ pliénd- 
“Ymeha, and then ‘to explain and~préedi& the other phenotnena 
by'thefe laws. Ini ‘refpe@ ‘to thetriveftigation ‘of phyficahand 
material fubjecis, the.method of. enquiry here defcribed. is un- 
“doubtedly juft; “but it may not be ‘equally void ‘of falla¢y 
“when applied to the more abftrufe ‘refearches of imetaphyfical 
“fpeculation. | The limited nature of the, human undérftandi 
-authorifes the opinion, that there are certain fixed Bounds, 
“beyond which the’ moft ‘vigorous efforts of human ingenuity 
“cannot penettate, with the atmoft precifion. of analytical en- 
Sie and from whence we can as little deduce any chain 
“of fatisfaftory and dccifive argumentation by the fynthetic 
“‘procefs, We mean not, however, ‘by this remark ‘to throw 
“auy.reprehenfion on the free and ‘arduous excurfions of phi- 
, lofophy, when cénduded with the view of difcovering ‘truth, 
“and. they tend not to the deftruétion ‘of “haman happinefs, 
‘which it is her province to increafe and confirm. Under thefe 
regulations abjtrufe etiquiry ‘is “fot “only juftifiable, ‘bur dé- 
“ferving of commendation ; ahd éven Where it fails'in attempt- 
“Ing to enlarge the fphere of knowledge, it ‘may fetve either 
“to teprefs the confidence ‘of fpeculative ‘penetration, or ani- 
“Mate to more fuccefsful exertions. , _ Re tay 4 sg 

To the ‘illuftration of Hartley’s Theory, Dr. Prieftley “has 
. prefixed. three Inttodu€tory Effays on the’ followiag fabjeas, 
‘Viz. “A ‘genéfal View of the dodrine of 'Vibtations; A general 
View of the doétrine of Affociation of Ideas; and of comi- 
. “4 XS Soda - 4u st eR 
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plex and abftra& Ideas. That our readers may be fapplied 
with a view of the arguments in favour of the fyftemn ‘of vi- 
bration, we fhall °prefent’ them with -@ part ‘of’ the firft 
Effay. Pe: : 


* This hypothefis does not require that the nerves be tubes, 
or confift of bundles of tubes, for the purpofe of containing any 
fluid, though it is no way inconfifent with the-fuppofition of 
their being of that fruéture. It only requires that.they be of 
fuch a texture, that if their extreme parts be put into a vibratory 
motion, that’ motion may be freely propagated to the brain, 
and be continued there. id . 

‘ Now that the nerves may be of a conftitution that will ad- 
mit of this, cannot be denied, though the Atugture which this 
purpofe requires be ever fo exquifite; efpecially when it is con- 
fidered that all bodies whatever do 2ually poflefs this very 
property, in a greater or lefs degree, in confequence ‘of their 
conftituent particles not being in aétyal contact. with each other, 
ut kept at a certain diflance from one anather, by asepulfive 

wer. : ' 
ra That fenfations are tranfmitted to the brain in the form o 
vibrations is rendered very probable from the well-known phe- 
nomena of the more perfect fenfes, as thofe of feeing and hear- 
ing. That the retina is affedted with a tremulous» motion; in 
confequence of the ation of the rays of light, is evident from 
the impreffion continuing fome time, and dying away gradually, 
after the caufe of the impreffion has been rémoveds. it appears 
to me that no perfon cao keep his eye fixed .on a luminous ob- 
ject, and afterwards fhut it, and obferve how the imipreflion 
goes_off, and imagine that the retina was affefted in \any other 
manner than with a tremulous or a vibratory motion: And ig 
it not mof probable, not to fay certain, that, fiace the ime 
preflion is aétually tranfmittcd to the-brain, ic muft be by means 
of the fame kind! of mation by whichthevextremity of the nerve 
was affected, that is, a vibratory one? And fince the brainit+ 
felf is a continuation of the fame fubftancé with the nerves; “is 
it not equally evident that the affecticn af the brain correfpond- 
ing to a fenfation, and confequently to an idéa, is a vibratory 
mouon of its paris? | ‘clage 

‘ Now fince the texwre of all the nerves.is, at leaf, nearly 
the fame, it will follow by analogy, that. if any one of them 
tranfmit fenfations by a vibratory motion of :its parts, all the 
reft do fo too. That this is the cafe with the auditory nerve is 
probable, independently of any argument of analogy from the 
optic nerve. For what is more natural than to imagine thatthe: 
tremulous motion of the particles of the air, in ‘which found 
confifts, muft, fince it ats by fucceflive pulfes, commusicate 
a tremulous motion to the particles of the auditory nerve, and 
that the fame tremulous motion. is propagated to the brain, and 
diffufed into i: ? It is mot neceflary to fuppofe that the vi- 
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brations of the particles of the air, and thofe of the particles 
of the nerves, are ifochronous, fince even the vibration of a 


mofical firing will affe&t another, an octave above, or an octave 


below it. a 
* That vibrations cotrefponding to all the varieties of fen- 
fations and ideas that ever take place in any human mind may 
take place in the fame brain at the fame time, can create no 
difficulty to any perfon who confiders the capacity of the air it- 
felf to tranfmit different vibrations, without limits, at the fame 
inftant of time. In a.concert, in which ever fo many inftru- 
ments are employed, a'perfon kkilled-in mufic, I am told, is 
able to attend to which of them all he pleafes. At the fame 
time ever fo many perfons may be fpeaking, and founds of other 
kinds may be made, each of which is tranfmitted. without the 
Jeait interruption from the reft. How infinitely complex mot 
be the vibration of tite air a- little above the ftreets of fuch a 
city as London; and yet there can be no doubt but that each 
found has its proper effect, and might be attended to feparately, 
by an ear fufficiently exquifite. That vibrations which are 
nearly ifochronous affect and modify one another, fo as to 
become perfeétly fo, fufliciently correfponds to the phenomena 
of ideas, and therefore makes no objeétion to this doétrine. ° 
*. The differences of which vibrations affecting the brain are 
capable, are fufficient to correfpond to all the differences which 
we ob/ferve in our osiginal ideas or fenfations. ‘The difference 
in the degree of vibration, correfponding to the fame found 
made weaker or ftronger, is confiderable. The difference im 
kind, correfponding to the difference of tone is ftill more con~ 
fiderable. And farther, one vibration in the brain may be 
diftinguithed from another by its place, in confequence of its 
peipctpally affecting a particular region of the brain, and alfo 
in its line of dire€tion, as entering by a particular nerve. 
‘ If thefe original differences in vibrations are fufficient to 
correfpond to all the varieties of ‘our original or fimple ideas, 
the combinations of which they are capable muft be equal ‘in 
both cafes ; fo that the number of complex ideas creates mo pe- 
culiar difficulty. In fa, however, fome mechanical affeQion 
of the nerves and brain muft neceffarily correfpond to all our 
fenfations and ideas ; and J think it is pretty evident that ne 
other hypothefis can account for half the variety in this refped, 
that may be explained by the doétrine of. vibrations : fo thar, 
on this account, and from the mof general view of the fubjedy 
Hartley’s, or rather Newton’s theory, muft have the pres 
ference of any other, at leaft of any that has yet been pro. 
ofed. : Gy 
f ‘ Befides the fcur differences-of vibrations above-mentioned, 
which alone are infifted upon by Dr. Hartley, there may be a 
farther difference in the conflitution of the nerves belonging to 
the different fenfes, or there may be fo many circumftances that 
affect or modify their vibrations, that they may be as dittin- 
—_ guifhable 


































os Hartley’s Theory of the Human Mind. 253° 
uifhable from one another, as different human voices founding’ 
¢ fame note ; and probably no two individuals of the human 
race can found the fame note fo much alike, as that’ they could: 


not be diftinguifhed from one another. — ¢ 
"© There will be no great difficulty in conceiving that, in 2) 


fubftance not fluid, like the air, but folid, though foft, like-the 
brain, a vibration affecting any part of it will leave that. part, 


- difpofed to vibrate.in that particular manner rather than in any 


other ; fo that a fecond impreffion of the fame kind may be 
diftinguithed fram a firft; which may, in fome meafure, explain 
the difference between a new fenfation, and the repetition ‘of 
an old one. But thefe are chiefly diftinguifhable from one-an- 
other by the difference of their affociations, both with other 
ideas, and with a different fiate of the mind, or brain, in a va- 
riety of refpects. | 
* Alfo, one vibration having been fufficiently impreffed, it 
may be conceived that the region of the brain affefted by it will 
retain a difpofition to the fame vibrations in preference to others; 
fo that thefe vibrations may take place from other caufes than 
the original one. But thefe vibrations will neceflarily differ 
confiderably in ftrength, and other circumftances, from original 
vibrations; which provides for the difference between the ideas 
of prefent obje&s, and the fame idea excited without the pre- 
fence of the obje&. Thus circles of colours may be excited by 
refling the eye with the finger, and by other caufes, which, 
owever, are eafily diftingvifhed from a fimilar affe€tion of the 
retina by the impreffion of rays oflight. __ («et 
« If it be faid that thefe vibrations in the brain, differin 
chiefly in degree, might be liable to be miftaken for one an- 
other; I anfwer that, in fa&t, mankind are’ fubje@ to fallaciés 
and miftakes from this fource; very vivid ideas aétually im- 
pofing upon the mind, fo that they are miftaken for realities, 
as in dreams and reveries, efpecially in cafes of madnefs.’ 


. In fapport of this theory Dr. Prieftley obferves, that the 
phenomena of vibrations cerrefpond happily enough to the 
difference between pleafurable and painful fenfations ; becaufe 
‘thefe feem to differ only in degree; and to pafs infenfibly into 
one another. He alfo accedes to the conje&ture of Dr. Hart- 
ley, that the limit of pleafure and pain is the /olution of eca- 
tinuity in the particles of the nerves and brain, occafioned 
the vigorous vibrations which accompany the fenfe of pain, 
In refpe& of this conjefture, however, we cannot help dif- 
fenting from the opinion of both thefe ingenious authors, as it 
appears.to us extremely improbable, if not abfolutely- erro- 
neous, A folution. of continuity in parts endowed with: fen- 
fation, or, more. properly, «the aé& of producing the fo- 
lution of continuity, is accompanied with the fenfe of pain; 
“Dut it feems not to be equally, certain, that the fenfation of 
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followed from if. : 
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pain is univerfally produced by the folution of continuity, At. 
Ieaft, neither the caufes by which pain. may be produced, nor 
the fudden tranfition of painful fenfations into thofe of plea- 
fure, appear to countenance fuch an hypothefis. But without 
jnfifting any further on ‘this fubje&, we fhall accompany our 
duthor to the fecond effay, where he delivers a fuccin& at- 
count of the hiftory and nature of the do@trine relative to the 
principle of affociation. ‘The following extra& may give an idea 
of this part of the work. ) 


_ © The mechanical affociation of ideas that has been frequently 
prefented to the mind at the fame time was, I believe, firft 
noticed by Mr, Locke; but he had recourfe to it only to explain 
thofe fympathies and antipathies which he calls unnatdral, in 
oppofition to thofe which, he fays, are born with us; and he 
réfets them to .“ trains of motion in the animal {pirits,” vol. i. 
p- 367, ‘‘ which, once fet a going, continue in the fame fteps 
they have been used to, which, by after treading, are worn inta 
a fmooth path, and the motion in it becomes eafy, and as it 
were natural. As far as we can comprehend thinking, thus 
ideas {eem to be produced in our minds; or if they are not,’ this 
may ferve to explain their following one another in an habitual 
train, when once they are put into that tract, as well as it does 

o explain fuch motions of the body.” This quotation is fuf- 
ficient to fhow how exceedingly imperfect were Mr. Locke’s 
notions concerning the nature, caufe, and effects of this prin- 
ciple, di vol 
* Afterwards Mr, Gay, a clergyman.in the weft of England, 
endeavoured to fhow the poffibility of deducing all our paffions 
and affetions from affociation, in a differtation prefixed'to_bi- 
Shop Law’s trandlation of King’s Origin of Evil. But he fup- 
pofed the love of happinefs to be an original and implanted 
principle, and that the paffions and affections were deducible 
from only fuppofing fenfible and rational creatures dependent 


‘ppon each other for their happinefs, p. 50. ** Our approbation 
‘of morality, and all affe&tions whatfoever,” fays h 

-€¢ are refolyable into reafon, pointing out private happinefs, and 
‘are converfant only about things apprehended to be means 
tending to this.end ; and whenever this end is not perceived, 
they are to be accounted for from the affociation of ideas, and 
may properly gnough be called habits. If this be clearly made 


e, p- 325 


out, the neceflity of fuppofing a moral fenfe, or public affec- 
tions, to be implanted in us (fince it arifes only from the in- 
fufficiency of all other fchemes to account for human ations) 


will immediately vanifh.” 


* His obfervations, however, on this fabje€t amount to Tittle 
more than conjectures, and he faw fo little into the doéttine of 
affociation, as not to be aware that the dogtrine of neceflity 
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* It, was upon, hearing of Mr. Gay’s, opi nthe Dr, Hast, 
fey. turned his thopghts to th e fubj fabio» ania ength, after giv; 
ing the clofeft attention to,it, in a cdurfe of feveral. years, it.ape 
peared, to, very probable; not o ly. that all, our: sulle Go 
pleafures and.pains, but; that all, the phenomena.of, memory, 
Imagination, volition, reafoning, and. every other, mental, ‘af, 
feGion and. operation, are only, ent modes, or cafes, of.the 
affociation of ideas: fo. that nothing i is requifite to make any 
man whatever he, is, but a. fentient principle, with this fing 
property (whieh however admits of great variety) and the My 
lunes of. fach cizcumfance, as he has attually been ex- 


. The admirable fimplicity of this hypothefis ought certainly 
to recommend. it to, the attention of all philofophers, as, inde- 
pendant of other confiderations, it wears, the, face of that fim- 
plicity in caufes, and variety in oe which we dilcoege ms 
¢very other part of nature,’ 


In. the third. Introduory Effay, Dr. Prieftley thie likewife 
to adopt the opinion, of Hartley refpeéting the ideas of refleAion, 
as they are diftinguifhed by Mr. Locke, who fuppofes them 
to be acquired by reflecting on the, operations of our, owa 
minds. In oppofition to this dogrine, Dr. Hartley is inclined 
to believe that our external. fenfes furnith the materials of al] 
the ideas of which we are ever pofleffed, and that, thofe which 
Mr. Locke calls ideas of refleétion, are, only, ideas. of fo very 
complex a nature, and borrowed from fo many ideas of lente, ) 
that their origin cannot: eafily be traced; in other words, that 
they are acquired, not by refleétion,. but, abftrafion, - -To.il- 
luftrate this doctrine the fubfequent oblervations, befides many 
others, are produced. 


* If we only confider that fhort and fimple procefs by — 
we get the idea of white or whitenefs, namely, by soa, 
what is particular in all,the objeas which we have feen 
colour, and reftriCting the meaning of the term to what is on 
mon to them all, we pot be at a lofs. for by oe 
which we come by fuch Sap, as are a Ere 
ju ance, Space, duration, identity, reals 
eefity, contingency, &c.° for thefe ‘only 'e mpieh t ‘i ie - 
ftances, in which a great variety of particular thing’ B38, ‘all ori- 
ginally the objeéts of dur fenfes, agree; the pecaliariies ih 
each being overlooked. |’ 

‘ In like manner the idea of power feems. at firt fight, tq be 
a Vay fimple ong ; but it. is in fa, exceedi Bi complex. .4 
child puthes at. an o aay it gives way. ithes to mit 

ran, and finds that. he. can do it pigs eo Pleal sat 

nip manne he pret ifes a variety 0 y, aod 
€ 


Sy An high he finds that -it oa “he 
wich he performs them or gine and en he’ ¢ 
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general feeling, which is the refalt of a thoufand- different im- 
preffions, by the name of power, He fees other perfons per- 
form the famé things with himfelf, and therefore he fays that 
they have the fame power that he has : and other perfons doing 
different things, gives him the idea of different powers, or fa- 
culties. i inanimate things have certain invariable effects, 
when applicd in a particular manner. Thus a rope fuftains a 
Weight, a Magnet attraéts iron, a charged electrical jar gives a 
thock, &c. From thefe, and other fimilar obfervations, we 
get the idea of power, univerfally and abftraétedly confidered ; 
© that, jn faét, the idea of power is acquired by the very fame 
mental procefs by which we acquire the idea of any other pro- 
perty belonging to a number of bodies, viz. by leaving out 
what is peculiar to each, and appropriating the term to that 
particular circumftance, or appearance, in which they all 
agree.’ | 

To afcertain with certainty the origin of complex ideas is a 
point of no {mall difficulty in metaphyfical enquiries. Being 
introduced to the mind infenfibly, and at an age incapable of 
abftrufe obfervation, it is not to be wondered that we poffefs 
them without knowing the avenues by which they entered ; 
and if we endeavour to: trace the acquifition of fuch of this 
clafs as are firft prefented to our notice in the more advanced 
ftages of life, the folution of the problem is either precluded 
by definition, or the obje& is refolved into fimple ideas, with 
which the mind was previoufly furnifhed. For thefe reafons, 
to determine pofitively the manner in which complex ideas 
‘are formed, might be conftrued into an indication of meta- 
phyfical dogmatifm, rather than learning or fagacity; and 
it may fuffice for the purpofe of philofophy, that they are 
admitted to refult from an operation of the mind; diftm& 
from the perception of fimple ideas.—Jn treating of this fub- 
jeat, Dr. Prieftley endeavours to evince that the ideas of moral 
‘right and wrong are formed very gradually and flowly; and 
he accounts from thence for the great diverfity in the’ fenti- 
ments of mankind refpefting the objeés of moral obligation. 
To prove that thefe ideas are entirely faétitious the following 
obfervations are produced, which, as they exhibit in lively 
colours the author’s moral fenfibility, whether inftinGive or 
acquired, we fubmit them with pleafure to our readers, 


* A crime the leaft liable to variation in its definition is that 
of a'lie, and yet I will venture to fay that a child will, upon the 
flighteft temptation, tell an untruth as readily as the truth ; 
that is, as foon as he can fufpeét that it will be to his advan- 
tage ; and the dread that he afterwards has of telling a lie is 
acquired principally by his being threatened, punifhed, and ter- 
tified by thofe who dete& him in it; till at length, a number of 
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painful impreffions are annexed to the telling cf an untruth, 
and he comes even to fhudder at the thought of it. But where 
this care has not been taken, fuch’a facility in telling lies, ‘and 
fuch an indifference to troth are acquired,’ as. is hardly credible 
to perfons who have been differently educated. Oi ag 
-% J’ was myfelf ‘educated fo ftrictly. and, properly, thatthe - 
heariog of the flighteft oath, or irreverent ufe of the name of 
God, gives me a fenfation that is more than mental. It ds nexe 
to fhuddering, and thoufands, I doubt not, feel the fame; 
whereas other perfons, and men of firiét virtue and honour ia 
other refpeéts, I am confident, from my own obfervation, feel 
not the leaft moral impropriety in the greateft poffible profane- 
nefs of {peech. But by a different education I might have been 
as profane as they, and without remorfe; and (with the’ famé 
fenfibility to impreffions in general, though equally indifferent 
to them all) my education would have given them my exquifite 
fenfibility in this refpect. Now no principle conceived tobe ine 
nate, or natural, can operate more certainly, or more mecha- 
nically, than this which | know to.,have been acquired, with 
refpeft to myfelf,. But without refleftion and obfervation,, and 
judging by, my own ‘prefent feelings, I fhould have concluded, 
without the leaft apprehenfion of being. miflaken, that the 
dread of an oath, had been natural, and invariable, in’ man-— 
kind.’ | . 


After this general account of the doétrine of Hartley, re- 
cognized and enforced by the author under confideration, we 
fhall only mention the contents of the work, a minute in- 
veftigation of it being incompatible with the limits of a Re- 
view. ) : 

The firft chapter contains the. general laws. according, to 
which the fenfations and motions are. performed, .and, our 
ideas generated. The fecond contains the application of the 
doftrines of vibrations and affociatidn to each of the fen- 
fations ‘and motions in particular, The third contains a par- 
ticular application of the foregoing theory to the phenomena 
of ideas, or of underftanding, affection, memory, and ima- 
gination. The, fourth treats of the intelle€tual pleafures and . 
‘pains, which are reduced to the following fix claffes ; viz. 
thofe of imagination, ambition, felf-intéreft, fympathy, theo- 
pathy, and the moral fenfe; to which are fubjoined fome re- 
marks on the mechanifm of the human mind. The fifth 
chapter exhibits a view of the doftrine of philofophical ne- 
ceflity. On this important fubje&, which has been fo. ftre- 
nuoufly contefted among theologilts, the following propofitions 
are maintained ; namely, that religion prefuppofes free- will in 
the popular and praétical fenfe, or a voluntary power over our 
affections and ations ; that it does not prefuppofe free- will in 
the 
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the philofophical fenfe, or a power of, performing. different 
ations, the previous circumftances remaining the fame; and 
that the natural attributes of God, or-his infinite. powers and 
knowledge, exclude the poftbility of free-will, in the philofo- 
phical fenfe. 

‘Fhe: thort view we have given of the fabje&s treated in this 
work, affords a ftriking inftance, how much the admiffion of 
@ fingle principle in philofophy, may affe€&t almoft the whole 
fyftem of metaphyfical fpeculation, From the hypothefis of 
ideas being excited in the brain, by a vibratory motion of 
that. organ, we are fucceffively led to propofitions, perhaps of 
the greateft importance to religion and moral fcience, of any 
. that ever were agitated. It is probable that by many, the 
do&rine of vibration will be confidered as one of the in- 
genious, but vifionary theories which exift only in the imae 
gination of thofe by whom. they were invented, or at leaft, that 
it is unfupported. by fuch a degree of evidence as is requifite 
to eftablith its validity ; while by others, it may be treated 
with fome feverity of cenfure, as fabftituting mechanical 
agency, inftead of an. immaterial principle, in the human 
frame. Againft this objeftion, however, perhaps the follow- 
ing paffage in Dr. Prieftley’s Introductory Effay, which we re- 
ferved for the conclufion of our review, may ferve as an 
apology. 

* It will tagger fome perfons, that fo. much of the bufinefs of 
thinking fhould be made to depend upon mere matter, as the 
doftrine of vibrations fuppofes. For, in fa&, it leaves nothin 
to the province of any other principle, except the fimple power of 
perception ; fo that if it were poffible that matter could be endued 
with this property, immateriality, as far as ithas been fuppofed 
to belong to man, would be excluded altogether. But I do not 
know that this fuppofition need give any concern, except to 
ahofe who maintain that a future life depends upon the imma- 
serjality of the haman foul. It will not at all alarm thofe who 
found.all their hopes of a future exiftence om the chriftian doc- 
trine of a refarrection from the dead. 

* It has been the opinion of many philofophers, and among 
others of Mr. Locke ; that for any thing that we know to the 
‘contrary, a capacity of thinking might be given to matter, 


‘Dr. Hartley, however, notwithftandiog his hypothefis would be 
much helped by it, feems to think otherwifé. He alfo fuppofes 
that there is an intermediate elementary body between the mind 
and the grofs body ; which may exift, and be the infrument of 

iving pleafure or pain to the fentient principle after death. But 
von I fee no reafon why this fcheme fhould he burdened with 
fach an incumbrance as this. 
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Hartley's Thedry of the Human Mind. 

« I am rather inclined to think that. Ne the fu i 
yotid out cCompreéhenfion at abies b 
two principles, ns effentially aoven hea ‘one another as 
ter and {pirit, which are kien defcribed, as having not 
Cottiion‘ property, by teats of which they can af or 
wpon each othiet ; the one oceupying space, and a other 
only not occupying: the leaft imagi inabl of fpace, but 
ensapinte of bearing relation to Se much that, properly 
fpeaking, my mind e no whore in my body, than it isin’ the 
mes I rather think that the whole man is of. tne 
compofition, and that the property of perception, as well as the 
other powers that are senate mental, is the refult (whether ne« 
ceflary or not) of fach an organical ftruéture as that of the brains 
Confequently, that the whole man becomes extinét at death arid 
that we have no ho ope of furviving the grave bat what is 
from the fcheme of revelation. 

‘ Our having fecourfé to an itnmaterial princi iple, to account 
for perception and thought, ‘is only faying a other words, that 
we do not know in what they confift ; for no ‘one will fay that 
he has any conception how the the principle: of thought can mers 
any more relation to immateriality than to 

« This hypothefis is rather favourable to the notion of fuck 
organical fyftems as plants having fome degree of fenfation. 
But at this a benevolent mind will rather rejoice than. 
It alfo makes the lower animals to differ from us in degree 
only, and notin kind, which is fafficiently agreeable to ap- 

arances ; but does not neceflarily draw after it the belief of 
Eneir farviving death, as well as ourfelved ; this privilege be- 

ing derived to us by a pofitive conftitution, and depending 


npon the promife of God, communicated by exprefs revelation 
to maf.’ 


she | 


zist 


Dr. Prieftley has, without doubt, much elucidated..Mr, 
Hartley’ s Obfervations on Maz; and he gives reafon to 
that, ina future publication, he wi the fame manner ex~ 
hibit that author’s account of the Ew of Chriftianity. 
_At the clofe of the volume we find him alfo exprefs:fome 
intention of engagiog in another metapbyfical work, on the 
doGrine of Inftinés. The public, we are perfuaded, would 
be gratified at feeing thofe intentions fpeedily carried into ex- 
ecation ; ‘but the lovers of natural knowledge will probably 
be apprehenfive feft the learned author’s experiments on air, 
which it is wifhed he may profecute, , fhould meet with any fe- 
‘tardment amidft the variety of his aeevee patie, : 
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iI, The Trifh Guardian. 4 pathetic Story. In Four Volumes: 4 2me. 
10s. fewed. Johnfon. 


Fr plan on which novels are ufually written is to de- 
liver the hiftory of fome particular perfonage, who is, 
diftinguithed as the principal charafter in the fiGtitious narra- 
tive. This offspring of the imagination, whether heroine or 
hero, is generally introduced to the world in fuch. circum- 
ftances as are calculated to intereft our attention. \ A ferfes of 
incidents fucceeds, in which fortune is for the moft part. ex~’ 
tremely capricious; till at length the youthful adventurer is 
condudied to the altar of Hymen, and a fucceffion of happy 
years is fuppofed to enfue from this period. 

The author of The Irith Guardian has deviated from the 
beaten path we. have defcribed. ‘Inftead of any particular fa- 
vourite, we are prefented with feveral, whofe amiable portraits 
almoft equally engage our partiality. Agreeably difcriminated 
by their endowments, however, as well as their fituations in 
life, and contrafted by the fexual diftin&tion, with a natural 
diverfity of manners, we furvey the felec& affemblage without 
being difgufted by fimilitude, and in attending to each of the 
charaGers experience the pleafure of novelty. The title of 
the work, indeed, feems to have no immediate relation to the 
fubje& : but where we are fo well entertained, to revolt at a 
nominal impropriety, might juftly be confidered as uncandid 
and fatlidious criticifm. 

‘Thefe volumes confift of the epiftolary correfpondence. of a 
few ladies and gentlemen, chiefly refident in Ireland, - who re- 
ciprocally communicate the occurrences within the circle of 
their mutual acquaintance. Local fcenes and perfonal cha- 
rafters are alfo frequently defcribed, and fometimes we meet 
with agreeable tranfitions to fabjects of literature. Friendthip 
and love have likewife a principal fhare in the correfpondence, 
which; through the whole, is maintained’ with fpirit, fenti- 
ment, and tafte. . The “mene hatter may ferve as a fpe- 
cimen of the compofition, 


‘ To Mis SOPHIA NESBITT, Brandon-caftle, 
c ‘ Dublin, Sept. 4. 


“Yam rather piqued, my dear, that you fhould think jt 
neceflary to caution me; did I ever give you reafon to fufpec 
I wanted prudence? On the contrary, have you not often 
charged me with prudery ?—I am not going to run away, 
Sophy, with any man. I know the difpofition of Finley well ; 
but you are miftaken in the eaten that I have a parti- 
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cular tendernefs:for him—I am fenfible of his merit, and be? 
lieve him infinitely fuperior to lord L——— or major D——~, ’; 

« He hates being fhackled, as he calls it, nor will he ever 
marry, unlefs it be to a woman of very Jarge fortune, which 
may enable him.to fupport the. dignity of. his family, . and at 
the fame time gratify his pride: this is: my:real opinion.’ In 
fome particulars, Ihave as much pride as*himfelf, and theres - 
fore: ‘cannot condefcend to love a man, who has not firlt given 
me convincing proofs both of his affetioniand efteem. wifi 
all my fex were fenfible of. their own coher upon thefe 
occafions. . 

« Colonel Finley is polite, and pays me a proper attentine 
asa relation; this the paflion above-named may-dictate, and 
my fituation in life intitles me to expect at leat general com 
plaifance, 

* When he was.in Dublin, he efcorted:me to the rotiesiey 
the theatres, and other places of amufement ; but I donor 
think myfelf under any obligation for his seh 4 he was 
compenfated by my company. 

‘ I am. angry that you thould fuppofe :mecin loves andi 
khow not how to exprefs it; I was in hopes-you had-a better 
opinion of my underftanding. No.—Every day: am ‘more 
convinced of the folly of that paffion. J fee: numbers inthis 
gay town,.who have facrificed to the god, a9 miferable: as 
creatures can be; and I am aflured it is all delafion, a’niere 
fally of the fpirits, without any refpeét to» the conttariety-of 
difpofition, or any attention to what ought alone to: engage, | 
© Inever will fuffer. myfelf to feel the influence;of a paffion 
fo deftruétive of happinefs, or, if I do feel it, I will conquer, 
I have no thoughts of making any matrimonial engagements 
a fingle life is finitely preferable in my eftimation, and ‘thofe. 
women who are independent, and do not. continue fo, are- me 
worthy of pity. 

© When I writ laft, I was ina melancholy diffatisfied ea 
mour: a trifle had difcompofed me, and before I had:time to 
recover, I fat down to torment you. I never will write) ia 
fuch’a mood again, as there is great cruelty in wounding fen- 
fible hearts with the recital of diftrefs which exilts only in the 

imagination— hnman nature is an odd medley. 

‘ [ have this minute a well. written letter from the Ifle of 
Man, and, as you obferve, Finley will make his jaunt very 
advantageous, 

‘ What an amazing difference there is between wife men 
and fools !. Even the moft trifling circumftances are. chart 
when communicated by fenfibility. The ftyle' of this letter ig 
orn and he defcribes every thing he has’ feen, in a man- 

ber 
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ner which convinces me he has a ctindoged to the deepeft ré- 
fearches. 

* I beg my coulin’s pardon for the ill-natared things my 
fpleca has diGiated in this epiftle. I have been tempted to 
born jit, but I leave it as a proof of the weaknefs both of 
miy head and heart. I give you ‘leave: to condemn me, and 
will endeavour to bear your reproaches with patience. 

*¢’ We had our mafque laft week. I appeared as a thep- 
herdefs, danced with’ lord: L——, heard a great many ciyil 
things, and {pent.a Jively evening ;-but we had no dialogues, 
—Nonfenfe, rapturous or infipid, was all I heard: perhaps the 
latter is the leaft offenfive to the underftanding. 

* Are you not amazed at my indifference? “ What write 
fofar and never mention a word of the interefting news I com- 
municated ?” I have purpofely avoided the fubjec& to keep your 
curiofity alive through’: ‘thefe intolerable Petiods : : now! will 
give.my opinion. 

¢ According: to your account, Conyers is certainly a Neca 
rake, but I think his repentanee feems fincere: if fo, you 
may venture to-take him, yet I fhewid always have my ap- 

fions. 

+ Confider well -before you -make any engagement, and, 
above all, preferve your heart ; for if once you indulge it in 
thedittle foolith fenfibilities of love,. you are paft remedy. . 
- 4) William’s. perfon and manner is very’ pleafing, and he is 

aogreat favourite with the ladies. He bids me affure you his 
heart is very fufceptible, and Mifs Bruce, ‘by your defcription, 
the-wery:fort of woman he is-by nature difpofed to admire ; 3 
therefore -he is apprehenfive the confequences of feeing her may | 
be painful. 

* 1] have written. to requeft I may ‘ftay. in Dublin till colonel 
Finley’s return, as the journey alone ‘is'very unpleafant ; and 
he would probably think it a great breach of politenefs .to go 
fooner, as-he abfolutely. engaged to-attend me. 

« Truly ‘we fhall-have an agreeable patty atNefbitt-place, 
and» Eden-vale is neanenough to admit of much fociability, I 
wait with impatience am account of your vifit, and 


am, my dear Sophy, 
JULIA ‘NESBITT? 
Aridi tae, gaicty of ,amufements, and an entertaining ace 
count. .of. the warions, incidents, of facial: jife, this: agreeable 


novel contains, many »fepfible obfervations, .interfperied with 
evident, taacesof the; knowledge of, the world. are 
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Hil. ‘Tbe Benevolent’ Man; or 'rbe | y of Mr. 'Belville's a 
‘abich is introduced ‘the remarkable res of Captain Mac- 
dean; Me'Hermit, 2 vols. 12m. Si. “Lewis. 


ERY good leffons for fhe condu& of life,may be felebied 

from thefe little volumes, but there is ‘fearcely any adven- 
tite defcribed in them, which can claim. the .merit, of 
‘We do not wonder at this, when we confider that the author 
indireGly avows himfelf an ‘imitator. He does, it is 
plack"tp "courage enough, at the beginning of his work, to 
talk like a man; but the fit is of no long duration, a. _panic 
quickly’ facéeeds, and. keeps hold of him, to the laft. 

To {peak more plainly, he fets off with what he ftyles 
‘an xitcommon introdv@ion ; in which he finds fault with the 
prevailing dpinion of the age, that riches, honours, and 
‘fares'are the only good ‘things this life affords, the al 
‘wards that are worth fecking after, and therefore mu be 
due, [to] and oupht to attend the wirtwoxs and the 
or, as fome may be tempted to read,. the géed and the end, 
or the irtuous and the virtuous] In compliance with, this 
Opinion, * every_play, he fays, ends happily ; and every novél 
terminates with the marriage of the hero and the hereing, 
(who retire to ‘the county, enjoy \a large eftate, and never 
“Know care or troible' more.’ A very, good incitement to virtue 
‘this, in our opinion; ‘but our author, willing 1 to adminitter 
éonfolation to thofe’ whom ‘the moft upright intentions, ha- 
nefty of heart, and good fenfe, cannot fecure from adveriity 
‘and Ynexpretfible diftreffes, by pointing out to, them the. cer- 
‘tain road to happinefs, and rewards, chufes to paint things 
‘as he “as often found them, and to leave even virtue 
‘chilled by ‘the cold ‘hand of poverty, and entangled in 
“misfortunes. “Confcious too that’ fhe greateft. number -of 
novel readers ate among the middle claffes of mankind, 
‘and ‘that the patterns held up to the view muft be 
‘forcible and éfficacious, when the fituation. and circum- 
‘ftances reprefented are nearly fimilar to their. own, -he 
reje&is dukes, earls, and baronets, and chufes to place hjs 
‘principal charaéters in humbler {pheres. 

The man reafons well, and we have no objetion to his 
‘intentions ; but, lo! even as fhow melteth when Pheebys 
darteth theredn‘his noon-tide ray, fo dieth away his courg 
“before the ignifieant fhrug of a literary judge, ‘ The Ly 
“of the age,’ fays this literary. judge (as we are told in the 
begitining ‘of the fecond volume) ‘ muft, .at all events be 
‘¢omplied with, by which the fale of the book. will be 
“encouraged.” The ‘Hero and heroine are of courfe made 
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happy at laft, a baronet and a lord are introduced, in come 
pliance with what our author calls this judge’s weighty argu- 
ments; a conformity to nature, added to the example of the 
author of Clariffa, being infufficient (fo great is the author’s 
timidity) to fupport him in his laudable intention, 

Such is the ftate of the cafe. The benefit which the un- 
happy thould have reaped is, confequently, loft, and the au- 
thor’s public fpirit. is facrifized, to encourage the fale of the 
book.—We have a threwd fufpicion that this fame Jrugging 
literary judge was no other than the bookfeller, whom our 
author with due humility and deference confulted. 
~ “To what a itate would literature quickly be reduced, 
were every author to flatter the public tafte, inftead of 
attempting to amend it, where he finds it wrong? Or to 
‘what end fhould books be written, if authors, inftead of 
“informing their readers, fhould only echo thofe readers opi- 
nions? Writers who have no other motive for publifhing 
than emoloment, may be prudent in purfuing fuch me- 
‘thods, but they difgrace the name of author, and fliould 
adopt the epithet of hirelings. He under confideration at 
“ptefént more particularly merits cenfure, as he ridicules the 
‘poor author who, in conformity to the tafte of the pretty 
‘miffes, muft write of dukes, lords, and baronets, and muft 
make his hero and heroine happy at laft; yet fubmits to 
pleafe thofe pretty mifles by doing exaély what he con- 
demns in others, and that in contradi@ion to his own fen- 
timents. 

The writers of novels, more ‘than authors of any other clafs, 
‘appear to be chiefly governed, in the contrivance of incidents, 
by fafhion and prevailing example ; though there be no {pecies 
of compofition in which greater variety is required, and where 
it may likewife be more plentifully fupplied by a fertile ima- 
ginction. Totally unfettered by any regard to truth, and cir- 
*cumfcribed only by the bounds of probability, the novellift may 
tange through the creation in fearch of the materials of his 
‘haffative, and is at liberty to combine them 1 ina thoufand | ways, 
“without violating the laws cf propriety. In a fituation fo fa- 
vourable to the indulgence of fancy, it is not any breach: of 
candour, fhould we difcover but little referve in cenfuring eithér 
the poverty of invention, or the no léfs blameable error of extra 

_vagant licentioufnefs. Let it be acknowledged at the fame 
‘time, that to furnifh a novel in which judgment and imagi- 
nation are happily blended together; where the charaéters are 
‘alfo natural, ftrongly conceived and well fupported, and the 
‘incidents entertaining, requires a degree of genius which will 
‘ever entitle an author to the warm approbation of impartial 


criticifm. 
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IV. ‘Antiquities of England and Wales: being 4 Collis Vea 
of the moft remarkable Ruins and antient Buildings, accurately 
drawn on the Spot. To each View is added an biftorical Account 

of iti Situation, when and by whom ‘built, with every interefte 
ing Circumflance relating Heete: Colle&ed ‘from. the bef Au-,. 
thorities... By Francis, ,Grofe,. E/..F. 4.8, . Fol. Wi, 4d. 
21..6s, boards, Hooper. (Concluded from p. 183:) - 


Pravertiam Abbey, Kent. Founded’ and endowed by. King: 
Stephen and Maud his queen, about the middle of the 
twelfth ister, for the falvation of his foul, the foul of his 
wife, and of Euftachius their fon; alfo for the fouls of their: 
other children, and of his predeceflors kings of England. 

Lanercoft Priory, Cumberland. Founded by Robert, fon 
of Hubert de Vallibus, Lord of Gillefland; and the church 
dedicated by Bernard, bifhop of Carlifle, in the year 1169. 

Hulne Abbey, Northumberland. A third plate. 

The Vicar’s Houfe, Portland, Dorfetthire. This ruin 
ftands near the middle of the Peninfula of Portland, and, 
though the living is a rectory, is vulgarly called the vicarage 
houfe. It was demolifhed in the civil wars; and according to 
the tradition of the neighbourhood. had been a fine place, © 

Wreffel Caftle, Yorkthire. By whom this Caftle: was built 
we are not informed; but it appears frem old defcriptions of 
it to have been an edifice of confiderable diftinétion. 

The New, or, Water Tower, Chefter. Built >in the year 
1322, at the expence of the city, by John Helpftone, a mafon, 
who contratted to complete it, according to 4 given plan, for 
the fum of one hundred pounds. The agreement relative to 
this’ tranfaction is ftill preferved among the archives of Chefter. 

‘The next obje& with which we are pteferited in this volume 
is an old Tower at Oxford, faid to have been the Study, ot or 
Obfervatory, of. the famous friar Bacon, from whom it is ge- 
nierally denominated. It is built upon the fite of a more ane 
cient tower, proved by records to have been ftariding in the 
age of king Etheldred, and fuppofed as old as the times of the 
Britons. 

' Faverfham Abbey, Kent,: A fecond plate: 

Wincheap Gate, Canterbury, Kent. The date of its 
erection is not known ; but from the ftyle and materials it is 
fuppofed not to be older than the time of queen eho or 
rather of James the Firft. 
~ Naworth Caftle, Camberland. The account of this Caftle; 
which is fill entire and inhabited, contains fome particulars fo 
uncommon as to deferve being laid before our readers, It is 
Von. XL. O@ober, 1775. T trans, . 
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tranfcribed from memorandums taken-by Thomas Pennant, Efq. 
and the accuracy of the defcription is confirmed by Mr, Grofe,. 
who made a'vifit to the caftle in Auguit, 1774. | 


** Two miles from Brampton vifit Naworth. Caftle, once be- 
longing to the Dacres, afterwards the property (I think by mar- 
riage) of William lord Howard, commonly known by the name 
of Bauld- Willey. | | 

** It is alarge pile, fquare, and buile about a court. In the 
fouth fide isa gateway, with the arms of the Dacres; over the 
door, thofe of the Howards. On the.north, it impendsoyer the 
river Itching, at a great height ; the banks fhagged with wood. 
The whole houfe is a true ’ ecimen of ancieat inconvenience, 
of magnificence and littlenefs ; the rooms numerous, acceflible 
by fixteen ftair.cafes, with moft frequent and fudden afcents 
and defcents into the bargain. The great hall is twenty-five 
paces long, by nine anda half broad ; of a good height ; has a 
gallery at one end, adorned with four vat crefts, carved in 
wood ; viz. a griffin and dolphin, with the fcollops; an uni~ 
corn, and an ox with a coronet round his neck, In front, is a 
figure in wood of an armed man; two others, perhaps vaffals, 
in fhort jackets and caps; a pouch pendant behind, and the mu- 
tilated remains of Priapus to each ;, one has wooden thoes, Thele: 
feem the Ludibrium Aulz in thofe grofs days, 

«* The top and upper end of the room is painted in {quaresy, 
to the number of 107, reprefenting the Saxon kings and heroes. 
The chimney here is five yards and a half broad. Within this 
is another apartment, hung with old tapeftry, a head of Anne 
of Cleeves;. on one fide of her, a finall pidure of a lady full- 
length, &c. and many others, . 

‘«* A long narrow gi my ) 

‘«* Lord William ward’s bed-room, arms, and motte 
over the chimney. His library, a fmall room, in a very fecret 
place, high up in one of the towers, well fecured. by doors, and, 
narrow flair cafe." Not a book has been added fince his days, 
i. e. thofe of queen Elizabeth. In it is a vaft cafe, three feet 
high, which opens into three leaves, having Gx great pages 
pated in, being an account of St. Jofeph of Arimathea, and his. 
twelve difciples, who founded Glaftonbury; and at the end, a 
long hiftory of faints, with the number of years or days for which: 
each could grant indulgences, 

‘¢ The roof is coarfely carved. The windows are high, and 
are to be afcended: by three ftone fteps'; fuch was the eaution.of . 
the times. It is f2id lord William was very fludious, and wrote 
much; that once, when he was thus employed, a fervant came 
to tell him that a prifoner was then,juft-brought in, and, defired 
to know what fhould be done with him? Lord William, vexed 
at being difturbed, anfwered peevithly, Hang him., When he 
had fioithed his fludy, he called, and ordered. the man-to_ be 
brought before him for examination; but found that his orders 
had been literally obeyed, He was avery fevere, but molt ei 
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ful nian at that tithe, in this lawlefs place: His dungedn inftifs 
horror ;. it confifts of four dark apartments, slirée befow, and 
one above, up along ftair-cafe, ali well fecaréd 3 in the apper- 
moft is one ring, to which criminals were chained, and the miatké 
where many more have been, fy m3 vi 

“« Clofe by the library is an ancient oratory; moft richly or- 
namented on the fides of the cieling with coats.of arms and 
carving in wood, painted and gilt. On one fide is.a good paint- 
ing on wood, im thé ftylé of Lucus Van Leyden; it reprefents 
the Flagellation of our Saviour, his Crucifixion and Refurre 
Here dre alfo various fculpturés in white marble; an abbefs, 
with a fword in her hand, waiting on aking, who is ftabbin 
himfelf; a monk, with a King’s head in his hand; and fevera 
others, This place is well fecured; for Hefé lord William en« 
joyed his religion im privacy. 

‘¢ The chapel is below ftairs; the top and part of the fide 
ate painted in pannels like the hall; and on one fide are the 
crefts of arms and pedigree of the Howards, from Fulcho to 
1623 and 1644. Under a great fprawling. figure of an old 
indn, with a-branch rifing from him (on the cieling) is written, 
Pi&or, MDXII. On the great window, ia glafs, are repre- 
fénted a knight and a lady Chseriiig ; on their mantles pictured 
thefe arms, three efcallops and chequers.” tari 





Beaumarais Caftle, in the Ifle of Anglefey, North Wales, 
Built about the year 1295, by Edward the Firft, who changed 
the name of the @lace from Bonover to Beaumarais. ~ 
- Llanfeth, or Lantphey-Court, Pembrokefhire.. At what 
time it was built is uncertain ; but a good part of it was. the 
work of bifhop Gower, A, D. 1335. It was anciently-a 
lordfhip marcher, and one of the feats of the archbifhops and 
bithops of St. David’s. 

The Caftle at Newcaftle, Northumberland. Built by Roe 
bert Courthofe, fon of William the Conqueror, in the year 
1080; on which account the town took the name of News 
caftle ; having: before that period been called /Monkchefter. 

St. Donats, or St. Denwits Caftle, Glamorganfhire. Stands 
on an eminence near Nath Point, five miles fouth weft of Cow- 
bridge. Suppofed, from the ftyle of the architeQure, to have 
been. built by fome of the Stradlings: in which family it con- 
tinued for 684 years. _ } 

Carew Caftle, Pembrokefhire. Situated near a: creek of 
Milford Haven. It formerly belonged to the princes of South 
Wales, The walls of this building are conftructed with large 
ftones, firongly cemented with mortar, and are faid to be of 
an amazing thicknels. a 

Glithero Caftle, Laneafhire, Stands on the fummit of a. 
conical infulated rock, about half a milé from the tiver Pee 
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and a mile from Pendle Hill. Built about the year 1178, by 
Rohert de Lacy, lord of the honour of Pontefra&; and the - 
fourth defcendant from Ibert, who came over with William 
the Congueror,’ |. 

Mannorbeer-Caftle, Pembrokefhire. Situated about four 
miles fouth-weft of Tenby, near St. George’s Channel, and 
fuppofed to have been built in the time of William Rufus: 

Lanercoft Priory, Cumberland.. A fecond plate. 

Bafingwerk Monaftery, Flintfhire, North. Wales, Some 
writers afcribe the foundation of this monaftery to Henry the 
Firft, and others to Henry the Second; but it is fuppofed, 
with greater probability, to have been built by Ranulph, earl of 
Chefter, about the year 113:. 

Cockermoth Caftle, Cumberland. Suppofed to have been 
built foon after the Conqueft, by William de Mefchines, who 
poffefied the honour of Cockermouth by gift of his brother 
Ranulph, earl of Cumberland ; to whom the Conqueror gave 
all that part of Cumberland, called Copeland, lying between 
the Dudden of the Darwent. 

The Chapel of St. Pancrace, in St. Auguftine’s Monaftery, 
Canterbury. Commonly fuppofed to be of great antiquity ; 
but this opinion is controverted by Somner, for very ftrong 
feafons. ) 

Flint Caftle, North Wales. Begun, according to Camden, 
by Henry the Second, and finifhed by Edw#rd the Firft ; but 
by Fabian and Stowe the building is afcribed to the latter only. 
In this caftle, in the year 1309, Edward II. received his minion 
Pierce Gavefton, whom he had fent for from Ireland, whither 
he had been banifhed at the reprefentation of the barons. 

Bramber Caftle, Suffex. Stands at a fmall diftance north 
of the road, on an eminence feemingly formed by art; and 
was the baronial caftle of the honour of Brember, or Brem- 
brey. : 

Hales Owen Abbey, Shropfhire. Founded in the reign of 
king John, by Peter de Rupibus, bifhop of Winchefter. 

* Cockermouth Caftle, Cumberland. A fecond plate. 
Naworth Caftle, Cumberland. A fecond plate. ’ 
Kenelworth Caftle. Warwickfhire. Likewife a fecond plate. 

Mitford Caftle, Northumberland, Suppofed to have been 
built foon after the Conqneft ; but the name of the founder is 
unknown. 

Raby Caftle, Durham. A fecond plate. 

St. Martin’s Priory, or the Newarke, Dover, Kent. The 
following is Mr. Grofe’s account of this monaftery. 


é Before the year 640, king Eadbald built a chapel within 


the walls of his caitle of Dover, wherein he placed a college of 
— twenty- 
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twenty-four fecalar canons ; but about the’ year 686, according 
to the Monaflicon, or 696, as Tanner has it, thefe canons-en- 
cumbering the garrifon, and becoming extremely troublefome, 
by their irregular behaviour, particularly incoming in and going’ 
out at all hours, Widtred king of Kent, fearfal this might be 
attended with danger to the caftle, built St. Martin’s'church, in 
Dover, fome fmall remains of which are ftill vifible near the . 
market-place, and placed them therein, granting them all the 
privileges and immunities they had enjoyed whilft in the caftle 
among which was an independency from all jurifdi€tion and vie. 
fitation, except from the court of Rome, and ‘that of himfelf or 
his fucceffors only. ee ee ee 

‘ Here they remained-four-hundred years, and'there being no 
other church’ than:that of St. Martin, they built three others for 
parochial fervice, which churches were afterwards” chapels, ‘de-' 
pendent on the monaftery.. At length thefe ‘canons being: 
fcreened by their immunities, from all but-the royal aothority,: 
grew fo licentious, that they violated. both maids and married. 
women, with impunity, both within and without the town, ahd 
committed fo many exceffes of all kinds, that in the 24th of. 
the reign of Henry I. Richard Corboil, archbifhop of Canterbury. 
complained of them to that king ; and reprefented to him, that. 
on account: ‘of ‘their privileges, a ftop to thee ‘irregularities 
could only be effected by the immediate interpofition of ‘the 
royal authority; and farther added, that if -his majefty did: nog’ 
immediately reltrain and punifh'them, he‘himfelf' would be’ca}-' 
pable before God, fortheir mifdeeds. | | 

‘ This had fuch an effeé&, that in the year 1730; Henry be-' 
ing prefent at the dedication of Chrift Church, Canterbury, 
gave to the archbifhop and his fucceffors;; the church of St. 
Martin’s at Dover, with all their poffeffions, direGting him -to; 
place therein religious perfons, who fhould ferve God and fing 
maffes for the benefit of the fouls of his anceftars, his own fowl, 
and thofe of his fucceffors. In his charter he direéted that the re- 
ligious ‘fhould chafe their own abbot; but that this eleGion’ 
fhould be examined and confirmed by the archbifhop. i 

¢ The archbifhop now began to build anew monaftery near 
Doyer,: which. is that whofe ruins are here.reprefented, defigas 
ing it for canons of the order.of St, Auguftine, but died before» 
he-could. accomplifh.it, / ow sdlayal 
-Thefame. A fecond plate. fe 

Brambrough, or, Beamber Church, Suflex.. The date *of’ 
this church cannot be exaély afcertained; but from the ftyfe’ 
of the architeture it is concluded to be of great antiquity, and 
was ftanding at the time of the Conqueft. ~ = > : 

Lyme Caftle, Kent, Situated towards the’ fouth: part of° 
the county, about two miles: weft of ‘Hythe. When ‘or’ 
whom this edifice was erected.is unknown ; but it-bea¥sevident 
marks of antiquity. ibicnere sified ytbod 
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The Cathedral Church of St. Greats in Peele ecrpe be 
the Ifle of Man, . 2 

- Powis Caltle, Montgomeryshire. Regun about tlie 
11.10, by Cadogan ap Bledhyn, who intended’ to Have made 
it the place of his refidence ; but he was treacheroufly murdered’ 
by bis nephew before it was finifhed. 

‘Netherhall,. Effex. PlateI. The Gateway. 

Buftietham, Bytham- Montague, or Byfham Monaftery, 
Berkfhire. Stands in the eaftermoft part .of the county, near. 
the banks of ‘the Thames. It is faid to have been ,founded 
towards the middle of the fourteenth century; and tradition, 
reports that it was once the refidence of queen Elizabeth. 

Calile Rufbiny in the Me of Man. According to the 
Manks tradition, it was built about the year 960, by Guttred, 
grandion to a king. of Denmark, and the fecond of a fucceffion 
af twelve kings, by them called Orrys. Jt is faid to be a’ 
ftriking refemblance of the caftle of Elfinore in Denmark, 

Pevetifey Caftle, Suffex, This caftle is reputed of great. 
antiquity, and, fromthe great number of Roman bricks em- 
ployed in it, fuppofed to have been built out of fome Roman. 
forirefs, Some perfons, from the regularity of the ftrata of, 
Roman bricks, have been induced to think that it was. con- 
firutied by that people; but Mr. Grofe juftly obferves that 
this is by no. means a criterior; fince in Colchefter Cattle, 
Effex, acknowledged to be a Norman edifice, the ftrata of 
Roman brick are’ to the full as regular, and in as great a. 
quantity. 

Dudley Priory, Worcefterfhire: Founded about the year. 
1161, by Gervafé Painel, lord of the manor. 

The fame. A fecond plate. 

Begeham, or Beyham. Abbey, Suffex, Founded i in, the year 
1200, by Humphry. Sackvill, arid fituated partly in Kent, and 
partly in Suffex, 

The Abbot's Tower, at Evefham, Worcefterthire. Said to 
have been built: by Clement Lichfield, who. was ele&ted to the 
dignity of abbot about the year rso%. 

Evefham Abbey, Worcefterfhire. A_mitred parliamentary 
abbey, pretended to be built at the fpecial command of the 
Virgin Mary, by Bgwin, the third biftop of Worcefter, in 
the year 70u. 

Bowes Caftle, Yorkfhire. Said to.-have been built out of 
the ruins of a Roman fortrefS, by Allan Niger, the firft earl 
of Brittany and Richmond. | | 
~ Netherhall, Effex. A fecond plate. 

Peele Caftle,. ‘inthe Ife of Man. 


Dudley Caftle, Staffordfhire. A fecond plate. ‘ 
ex aRn~ 
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Batibury Charch, Oxfordfhire. An elegant and pi@urefque 
edifice, appeariiig’ rather like a cathedral fan ag hs pa- 
rochial church, ~ By its ftyle, it feems not to be of very mo-. 
dern date; but neither the time of ere€tion, nor the name of 
the founder, is known. r 
Penrith Caftle, Cumberland. The.time of its foundation is 
uncertain. | er 
The Chapel at Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordfhire, The pre- 
cife time of its ere€tion is not known; but it is cnn ot 
great antiquity, and has been in the family of the Harcourts 
upwards of 576 years, | ; 
‘ The Chapel, fays Mr. Grofe, is now kept locked up, i¢ 
not being made ufe of. In the tower are three rooms, and over 
a part of the chapel is a fourth, all of them acceffible by mea 
of the winding ftairs of .ftone that led to the leads. One of 
thefe rooms Pope made ufe of as a ftudy, having paffed part of 
two fammers at Stanton Harcourt for the fake of retirement, 
while employed in his tranflation of Homer; the fifth volume 
of which he finifhed here, as appears by the following memo- _ 
randum written with a diamond on a piece of ‘red Rained glafs, 
now in the poffeffion of Lord Nuneham. 5p hpi 


“Inthe Year 3718 _ 
ALEXANDER POPE 7 
Finifhed here the - —«_—is | #2 
Fifth Volume of Homer; 
* At this place he was frequently vifited by his friend Gay, 
who ufed to {pend fome time at Cockthorp, a feat belonging to 
lord vifcount Hareourt, about two miles off. . ; 
‘ Here, too, Pope wrote his Epitaph on the Two Lovers 
firuck dead by lightning ; an event which happened in the ¢oti- 
mon-field near this houfe during his refidence here. This Bpi- 
taph.is infcribed on a:murab-tablet in the parith-church ; where 
is alfo his celebrated Epitaph on the Hononrable Simon Haf- 
court. ; . ‘ 


Efkdale Chapel, Yorkfhire. Stands in a deep dell, about . 
80 yards fouth of the river Efk. It is mentioned, we are told), 
in the Whitby Chronicle.as early as the year 12243 bot no-~ 
thing is there faid of its founder. Mr. Grofe obferves that the 
fimplicity and uniaterefting figare of this chapel would un- 
doubtedly have precluded it from a place im the prefent work, 
had not the deed which caufed its ereétion occafioned one of 
the moft extraordinary penances ever enjoined, and which con- — 
tinties to this day to be annually performed. ‘The ftory, 
proceeds Mr. Grofe, is thus told in a Paper printed and fold at 
Whitby, and corretted by a manufcript copy of the monkifh 
legend. , 





T 4 * A True 
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* A true account of the murder of the monk of Mb ass by 
William de Brace,.lord of Ugglebarnby, Ralph de ercy, 
lord of Sneaton, and Allatfon, a freeholder; with the monk’s 
penance laid upon them, to be performed on Afcenfion-eve 
“every year, otherwife to forfeit their lands to thé abbot of 
Whitby. | uo SQDBTGE O03 


« In the fifth year of the reign of Henry II. after the conqueft 
of England by William duke of Normandy: the lard of Ugle- 
barnby, then called William de Brace, the lord of Sneaton 
called Ralph de Percy, with a gentleman and freeholder, called 
Allatfon, did, on the 16th-of Odober, 1159, appoint to meet 
and hunt the wild boar in a certain wood, or defart place, be- 
longing to the abbot of Whitby; the place’s name was Efkdale- 
Side, and the abbot’s name was Sedman. Then thefe gentlemen 
being met, with thejr hounds,and boar-fayes, in the place be- 
fore-mentioned, and there having found a great wild boar, the 
hounds ran him well near about the chapel and hermitage of 
Efkdale-Side, where was a monk of: Whitby, who was ao her- 
mit. The boar being very forely. purfued, and dead run, took 
ip at the chapel door, there laid him down and prefently died. 
The hermit fhut the hounds out of the chapel, and-kept himfelf 
within at his meditations, and, prayers, the hounds ftanding at 
bay without, The gentlemen in the thick of the wood, being 
put behind their game, followed the cry of. their hounds, and 
fo came to the hermitage, calling oa the hermit, who opened 
the door and came forth, and within they found the boar lying 
dead ; for which the gentlemen, in a very preat fury, becaufe their 
hounds weré put from their game, did moft,violently and crueMy 
run at the hermit with their boar-ftaves, whereby he foon after 
died. ‘Thereupon the gentlemen perceiving and knqwing: that 
they were in peril of death, took -fanétuary at Sedyborough. 
But at that time the abbot being in very great favour with the 
king, removed them out of the fan¢tuery, whereby they came 
in danger of the law, and not to be :privilegedy but likely to 
have the feverity of the law, which was. death for death, « But 
the hermit being a holy and devout man, and at the point of. 
death, fent for the abbot, and defired him .to fend for the gen- 
tlemen who had ‘wounded him. The abbot fo doing, the gen. 
tlemen came, and the hermit being ‘very fick and weak, faid 
unto then, *F am fure to die of thofe‘wounds you have given 
me.”” The abbot anfwered, ‘* They thall ‘@s furely die for the 
fame.*’ But the hermit anfwered, ‘* Not fo, for I will freely 
forgive them my death, if they will be content to be enjoined. 
the peaance [ fhall lay on them forthe fafeguard of their fouls.” 
‘The gentlemen being prefent, bade him fave their lives. Then 
faid the hermit, ‘‘ You and yours fhall hold your, lands,of the 
abbot of Whitby, and his fucceffors, in this manner: that upon- 
Afcenfion-day, you, or fome of you, thal] come to the Wood’ 
of the Stray-Heads, which is in Efkdale-Side,’ the fame day at; 
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fun-rifing, and.there thall .be the abbot’s.officer blow his horn, 
to henna that you may know, where.to, find him; and he: 
fhall deliver unto you, William de Bruce,: ten: ftakes, eleven ftout 
flowers, and eleven. yethers, to be cut by: you, or fome for yous: 
with a knife of one penny price; and you Ralphde Percy:thall: 
take twenty-one.of each fort, to be cut in the fame manner, and 
you Allatfon fhall take nine of each fort, to;be: cut. as aforefaid, 
and to be taken on. your backs, and carried to the town of: 
Whitby,..and. to be there before. nine of, the eléck the fame day’ 
before- mentioned : at the fame hour. of | nine of ‘the clock,:if it - 
be full fea, your. labour and fervice thall.ceafe;, and, if low. was" 
ter, each of you fhall fet your ftakes tothe brim,: each ftake’ 
one yard from the other, and fo yether them on each fidewith: 
your-yethers, and fo flake on each fide ‘with your ftout ftowers, 
that they may ftand.three tides without, removing by the foree’’ 
thereof: each of you fhall do,. make, and. execute: the faid fers" 
vice-at that very hour, Srey year, except.it be ‘full fea.at that» 
hour: but when. it fhall fo fall out, , this. fervice ‘thall ‘ceafe," 
You fhall faithfully do this, in remembrance: that you did moft- 
cruelly flay me, and that,you may the. better: call to» God? for’ 
mercy, repent unfeignedly of your fins, and do good works. 
The.officer of Efkdale-Side thall blow, Out on you, Out on you, 
Out on you, for this heinous crime. If youor your fucceffors 
fhall refufe this fervice fo long .as it thall- not be full fea at the 
_ aforefaid hour, you, or yours, fhall forfeit your lands tothe” 
abbot of Whitby, or his fucceffors. This I entreat, and earneftly - 
beg, that you may have lives and goods -preferved for this fer-:: 
vice: and ] requeft of you to promife by your parts in Heaven 
that it fhall be done.by you, and your fucceffors, -as is eforefeid” 
requefted; and I will-confirm it by the faith of an honeft man.”” 
Then the hermit faid, ‘‘ My.foul Jongeth for, the Lord; and*I’: 
do as freely forgive thefe.men my, deathy as-Chrift forgave the’: 
thieves onthe crofs.”” And in the prefence of the abbot and the 
reft, he faid moreover thefe words, **. Im manus *tuas, Domine, ’ 
commendo {piritum meum, a vinculis enim mortis redemiftime, : 
Domine veritatis. Amen.” So he yielded up the ghoft the 
eighth day of December, Anno Domini 1159, whofe foul God . 
have mercy upon. Amen. 7 on st 
‘This fervice ftill continues to be performed with the pre>. 
fcribed ‘ceremonies, ‘though not by the’ proprietor in’ perfon. 
Part of the lands charged therewith are now held by a gentleman 
of the name of Herbert: till within eighteen years they belonged. ; 
to a defcendant of -Allatfon. OLILe BY 
« Although the tradition, fupported by an uninterrupted per- 
formance of this whimfical penance, fhould feem pretty 
authority for the truth of the ftory, yet it doés not ftand uncon- 
troverted, and that by the following reafons, 
« Firft, it is urged,  that* the Ch 
tant, which records many trifling events, is ‘totally filent as to 
the murder of the hermit ; which if true, as here rélated, brought © 
both 
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heth power and profit to that houfe.’' This’ tion cannot 
indeed. be pofitively anfwered, unlefs one could infpect* the 
Chronicle in queltion, However, our old monaftic records have 
fuiiered {uch breaches by time or accidént, that filence is by no 
theaiis a proof of non-exiftence. Lm 4 

* Secondly, it is objected, that there was no abbot of the 
name of Sedman in the time of Henry Il. ‘The only one whofe 
riame any thing refembled it was Seland, cdtemporary with St. 
Hilda: he is {aid to have been an excellent ts; a fpecimen 
of. bis, poetry-being preférved in bifhop Gibfon’s Saxon Chro- 
nicle... Bat this only affe&ts the modern vulgar printed paper, 
where the name of Sedman is probably corrupted or inter- 
polated. e tag: Pas 

Thirdly, it is urged, that no Percy, at that time, of the 
name of Ralph, occurs in the genealogies of this illuftrious fa. 
mily ; and thatthe name of Allatfon was not then known in this 
country, at lealt ‘as ‘belonging to ally perfon of property. “But 
here again, the chriftian name of the Percy who was then lord 
of Smeaton, may have been altered or interpolated in the vulgar 
printed narrative: or this Ralph de whys may have belonged” 
to.a younger branch of that family, and therefore is omitted in: 
the pedigrees, which feldom take notice of any but the eldér 
line. - As for Allatfon, he was only of a private family, which 
may eafily illude‘all enquiry of natice at this diftance of time ; 
or the name of Allatfon itfelf may have been fubftituted in the 
latter accounts, inftead of the name of the real perfon, who ori- 
gindlly poffefled the lands charged with this fervice. : 

‘ And, laftly, it is’ pretended that ‘this was a common fér-' 
vicey.to which all the tenants of’ the abbey of Whitby were 
bound, imorder to preferve thé harbour, To thislaft, however, 
it may be objeGed, if it was the common fervice, how happétis 
it to be only obferved in this one inftance ? 

¢ It were much'to be wifhed that the editor could have met 
with @ more ancient narrative of this remarkable {@rvice ; ‘as’ 
prebably fuch may be found in fome of our public repofitories,’ 


In the courfe of this entertaining work, great attention aps. 
peats to be paidto engraving the . plates; and Mr, Grofe hes: 
given a mote. copious account of hiftorical. and traditional atee- 
dotes in the prefent volume, than in either of the preceding. 
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V. Travels in Afia Minor: or an Account of a Tour made ab the 
Expence of the Society of Dilettanti, By Richard Chandler, D. D. 
Fellow of Magdalen-College, and of the Society of Antiqua. 
tits. 440. 15s Batrds. Dodfley. ((Conthided, from ~. 142.) 


PUrhirg their. journey from Priene; the, travellers came to 
the Mander, where they were ferried over in.a triangular ' 
float, witha rope, ini 4wo minutes and a half. The road-to 
Bafi, . 

















_, Chandler’s'Traveh is Afia Minot 2y5 
Bafi, or Capowmonti, to whith they diréfed their ¢outfes 
fies over'a ‘bratich of ‘Titanus, Mi mountain is extremely 
rough and horrid, confifting of huge, fingle, irregular, anc 
naked rocks piled together; poifed, as on oA 5: ints 
or hanging dreadfully over the track, and interfperled with low 
fhrubs and ftunted. oaks. On this rugged mountain, where 
they likewife were benighted, the: travellers encountered great 
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difficulties 5 but next,day they pitched their tent upon a pleg- 
faut green area within the.city-walls of Myis, ere, piven 
to Themiftocles, to. furnith fifh for, his. table. .. Myfs-ori 
was feated on a bay of the fea; but. the bay being cha 
into.a Jake, became.freth; and the towns was fo much, in- 
fefted with gnats, which {warmed from the water, that the in- 
habitants retired to Miletus, At this place’ the travellers found, 
many remnants of antiquity to attract their attention, 
* The fice of Myts, fays Dr. Chandler, is as: romantic asite 
fortune was extraordinary, The wall inclofes-a jumble of naked. 
rocks rudely piled, of a dark. difmal, hue, with precipices, and. 
yaft hollows, from which perhaps ftene has been cut A few 
huts, inhabited by Turkith families, are of the fame colour, 
and fearcely diftingpifhable, Beyond thefe, fronting. the.la 
you find on the left hand a theatre hewn in the mountain, wit! 
fome moffy remnants of the wall of the profetniom’; buc’ the 
marble feats are femoved. Between the huts and the Jake’ are 
feveral terraces with Bsps cut as at Priene. One, by whith our 
tert food, was ‘a quadranptilar area edged with marble toate 
ments ; and, we conjectured, it had been thea » By ane. 
other were ftones ornamented with thields cof eg and form. 
But the principal and mof ¢onfpicucas suis is the faiall: semple: 
of Bacchus, which is gated on-am abrupt reck, with ee 
only, which is toward theeaft, acceflible, The roof is deftroyed.: 
The cell is well-built, of {mooth ffone witha brown craft oni. 
The-partico was ia:Amtis, We meafgred fome fragments of it, 
and regretted that any of the members were miffic . Tt bas’ 
been ufed as a church, and the entrance walled ep wih patch 
work. The marbles, which lie fcattered about, the broken toy 
lumns, and mutilated -flatdes all withefs a remote antiquity. We 
met with fome inferiptions, ‘but not legible. ‘Theveity-wall was 
conftreéted, like that at Ephefos, with fquate towéts, and is. 
ftill ftanding, except’ toward the water. It. suns: up;the moun-' 
tain-flope fo far as:to be in! fome, plad¢s-hardly difcernible. ...» 
‘ Without the Fh fi ey mir ats early pe: 
ants; graves catia {he OCk, & ti ta thi 
ftature at different ages 5, with i anemanblg WE hoot one 
feryed:as lids, Some are yet covered, and many open, and, by 
the lake, filled, with water. The lids aré overgrown with a 
fhort, dry, -browa “niofs, their very we eich’ old age. 
We were fhown one inftription, dofe' a {mall hut in a a 
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zow pals of the mountain weftward, on m » in large chas 
raéters,. It records a fon of Seleucus, who-died young, and the 
affiction of his parents ; concluding with a tender expoftulation 
with them on thé inefficacy and impropriety of their immoderate 
forrow. Nearer the tity, among fome trees, isa well with the 
bafe of a column perforated on the mouth.’ 

Dr. Chandler was condu&ted to a rock, 'fcooped out, which 
had the infide painted with the hiftory of ~Chrift in compart- 
ments, and with the heads of bifhops‘and faints. In another 
of the fame kind ‘was potrtrayed Chriff, ‘and the Panagia ‘or 
Virgin, with faints. “‘The‘figures are farge, and at full length ; 
the'defign and colouring fuch as may be viewed with pleafure. 
From thefe, and ‘the’ remains of monafteri¢s and° churches, 
which are numerots, Df. Chandler “infers, ‘with great proba- 
Bility,. that Myas was re-peopled, when the monkith fuper- 
Rtition fpreading from Egypt, toward ‘the end’ ‘of ‘the ‘fourth: 
century, over-ran the, Greek and Latin empires... The lake 
abounding in large and:fine fith, he obferves, afforded an ar-. 
ticle of diet not unimportant under a. vale which enjoined fre- 
quent abftinence from fieth. 

Ata village by the head of the lake are alfo veftiges of 'anan- 
Gent building, | ‘which our author fappofes to: have been Thym- 
bria,.2: village in Caria, within four ftadia, or half a mile ‘of 
Myas ; by. which was. a Charonium or facted cave; one of 
thofe which the ancients. imagined to communicate with the 
infernal regions, and.to be filled with the deadly vapours of 
lake Avernus. 1d : 

."The lake has it in eeanl rocky iflets. One, near Myas, 
#8 furrounded with an ordinary wall inclofing the ruin of a 
charch. ‘Fhe water is fo thallow, that they once waded acrofs. 
Here their fervant found the neft of fome water- fowl in a hole 
of the wall, filled with large eggs, fpeckled with red. Among. 
the rubbifh was a marble with a fepulchral infcription. ** He- 
raclides, fon of Sotades, neocore, or témple-/weeper to Hecate ;” 
an office which was accounted very honourable. 

Dr. Chandler obferves, that the. river. Mzander, of which 
mention occurs frequently.'in thefe Travels, was anciently 
noted for the production of new Jand; which was occafioned 
by its paffing through the ploughed grounds of Phrygia and 
Caria, from whence colle&ting much flime, itadded to the coaft : 
atits mouth. The Mzatider was indi€table for removing the 
foil, ‘when its margin tumbled in; and the perfon who ‘réco- 
vered damages, was paid from the produce of the ‘ferties.' 
Thefe downfalls: of the “banks were vei frequent, and are 
foppofed, with probabili ity, to be the ca fe’ of the curvity, fo. 
remarkable in the channel of this fiver. Dr. Chandler, . 


after. defcribing the face of this region when he faw it, 
fub- 
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fabjoins, ‘ How different from its ‘afpeét, when the mountaitis 
were boundaries of a gulph, and Miletus, Myis; and Priene, 


maritime cities !’— 


‘ From the alterations already effeéted, wé ma ‘infer, that the 
Meander will ftill continue to encroach ; that the recent earth, 
now foft, will harden, and the prefent marfhes be ‘dry.’ The 
fhore will in time protrude fo far, that the promontories, which 
now fhelter it, will be feen inland, It wilt ent ite with Samos, 
and in a feries of years extend to remoter: iflands, if the foil, 
while frefh and yielding, be not carried away by fome current 
fetting without the mountains. If this happen, it will be dif- 
tributed along the coaft, or wafted elfewhere in the tide,. and 
form new plains. Some barren rock of the adjacent deer may, 
be enriched with a fertile domain, and other cities rife‘an flog- 
rifh from the bounty of the Mzander.’ 


The travellers now purfued their journey over the Carian 
mountains. They afcended mount Grium, and defcending 
by a difficult winding track, arrived at Ghauzocleu, a village 
fronting a pleafant bay, in a romantic fituation, amid naked 
rocks, and pine and olive trees, where they were hofpitably 
entertained by the aga. They then paffed over huge moun- 
tains, branches of Grium cloathed with. pines; and by im-. 
menfe precipices. Here they had in view feveral fine bays, 
and a plain full of booths, with the Turcomans fitting by the 
doors, under fheds refembling porticos ; or by, fhady trees, "ce 
rounded with flocks of goats. The place at which the tra- 
vellers firft topped was Jafus, now.called Affyn-kalefi, It is 
at, prefent joined to the continent by a fmall. ifthmaus, but 
was anciently a rocky iflet lying near it ;-inhabited by the Ja- 
fians,.a colony of Argives, and afterwards of Milefians, The 
north fide of the rock of. Jafus is abrupt and inacceffible ; 
and the fummit is occupied by a mean but extenfive fortrefs, 
At the foot is a fmall portion of flat ground, on which, and the 
acclivities the houfes once ftood; within a narrow compafs, 
bounded by the city-wall, which was regular, folid, and hand- 
fome. It now inclofes..rubbith, with remnants of ordinary 
buildings, and a few pieces of marble. In. the fide of.the © 
rock is the theatre, with many rows of feats remaining, but 
covered with foil or enveloped in bufhes. . On the left wing is 
an infeription i in very large and well-formed charaéters, rang- 
ing in a long line, and recording, certain donations to Bacchus 
and the people. Beneath, near the bottom, are feveral ftones 
infcribed, but not legible. By the ifthmus is the vaulted fub- 
ftru@ion ‘of a confiderable edifice ; and.on a jamb of the door- 
way are decrees engraved in a fair charaéter, but Someget 
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and black with fmoke ; the entrance, which is leflened 
pile 
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pile of ftones, ferving as a chimney: to a few Greeks, who: itis 
habit the ruin. A marble by the ifthmus records an Jafian 
~~ was vidtorious at Olympia, and thé firft conqueror in the 

Capitoline games at Rome. There is likewile a piece of in- 
fcribed architrave, on which a ftoa or portico, and Diana Ci- 
vica, or the tutelary goddefs of the eity, have been mentioned, 
By a wall, which feemed the remnant of a fepulchre, is a long 
infcription, clofely but handfomely engraved on a flab of white 
marble, in which the theatre is mentioned, with the Pry- 
tanéum, and the temples of Jupiter and Diana, While Dr: 
Chandler was copying i it, a Greek prieft came, and difplaced 
him fomewhat rouglily ; telling him, that was a church; and 
the ftone, the ely table, by fitting on which the doétor had 
given offence. The prieft, as may well Be fuppofed, was 
wretchedly ignorant. Among feveral marbles containing ho- 
norary decrees rade by the Jafians, one is of the age of Alex- 
ander the Great, and remarkable for the extreme beauty of 
the characters, which Dr. Chandler tells us weré as finely de 
figned and cut as any he ever faw. 

Dr. Chandlet obferves, that the frequent acceffions of new 
land along the coaft of Affa Minor will often perplex the claf 
fical traveller, efpecially if not awate of the alteration ; and 
will render him fufpicious of the anciént geographers, whom 
he‘confelts, as of falfe guides, on whom he cannot depend, 
In confirmation of this remark, the cities Jafus and Bargylia 
were fituated in the recefs of the fame bay, which was ealled 
the Jafian, or, more commonly, the Bargylitic ; yet the doftor 
enquired for the latter, as a place of’ the coaft,; without. ob- 
taining any information. [tis his opinion, however, that a 
hillock which they obferved after leaving Jafus, was the fite of 
Bargylia; and that there has here been a recefs of the bay, 
fince converted into a plain, which is almoft inclofed with 
mountains. He therefore recommends: this hillock to the no- 
tice of future travellers into thofe countries. 

The travellers next proceéeded to: Mylafa or Mylaffa, com- 
morily called Melaffo, the capital of Hecatomnus, king of 
Caria, and father of Matfolus. Ie is ftill a large place. ‘Fhe 
houfés are numerous, but chiefly of plafter, and mean, with 
trees interfperfed. The air is accounted bad; and f{corpions 
abound as anciently; entering often at the doors and win- 
dows, and lurking im the rooms. The firft enquiry of the 
travellers was for the temple, ere€ted, about twelve years be- 
fore the Chiriflian era, by the people of Mylaf to: Auguftus 
and the “they we of Rome’; which was ftanding not many years 
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were informed, the ryin had been demolifhed, and.a. mem, 
mofque, which they. faw on the mountain-fide, above, the 
town, railed with ihe marble. On the hill, and not far from, 
the bafement of the temple, is a column, of the Corinthian: 
order, ftanding, with a flat-roofed cottage, upon a piece of 
folid wall. It bas fupported 9 flatue; and on the fhaft is ary 
infcription: § The people have ere&ted Menander, fon of 
Onliades, fon of Euthydemus, a benefactor to his country, and. . 
defcended from benefaétors.’ : 

Beneath the hill, on-the eaft fide of the town, is an arch or 
gate-way of marble, of the Corinthian. order. On the key- 
ftone of the exterior front they obferved- the reprefentation of : 
a double-hatchet, as on two marbles.near Myfs. ‘They likes 
wife faw a broad marble pavement, with veftiges of a theatre, 
near the Corinthian column, ‘Toward the centre of the town 
is a {mall pool of water, and by it the maffive arches of fome 
public edifice. Many fragments of. columns lye fcattered 
round the town, with in{criptions, moftly illegible. 

Dr. Chandler gives the following account of a fepulchre, of 
the fpecies called by the ancients dfaega or doublpreeftd, about . 
a quarter of a mile from, the town, | ye ta 


* It confifted of two fguare rooms. In the lower, which hay 
a door-way, were depofited the urns with the athes of the déi 
ceafed. In the upper, the relations and friends faJemnized the 
anniverfary of the funeral], and performed fated rites, A hole 
made, through the floor was defigning for pouring libations. of 
honey, milk, or wine, with which it was ufual to gratify the 
manes or fpirits. ‘The roof’ is remarkable for. its. conftruéti 
but two ftones are wanting, and fome diftorted. It is fupported, 
by pillars of: the Corinthian order, fluted, fome of which have 
fuffered from violence, being hewn near the bafes, with a view 
to deftroy the fabric for the iron and materials. “The thafts are 
notciscular, but elliptical; and in the angular columns {quare. 
The reafon is, the fides, which are now open, were clofed with 
arble pannels ; and that form was neceflary to give them 2 
ne projection.¢ The infide. has been painted blue. » This 
firudture is the firf object, as you approach from Iafas, and 
ftands by, the road. The.entrance was.on. the farther fide, the 
afcent to it probably by a pair of fteps, occafionally applied! and 
removed.’ Stas OO * es 7 
Having mentioned, the double-hatchet,: we fhall:prefent our 
readers with the hiftery.of this fymbol, as: concifely related 
by: the author, i 4 pis 
_. «The MylaGans were the proprietors of the famous Jupitet 
of Labsanda. The gate-way, on. which:his fymbol, a doubles 
hatchet, is, carved, was probably: that: leading to” -his temple; 
which was;at. a diftange j st the. citye:: The god! often cccuss - 
i on 
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on medals, holding the hatchet. Hercules, it.is related, killed 
the Amazon Hippolyte, and gave this, her weapon, to Om- 
phale, queen of Lydia. From her it defcended to the kings her 
facceffors, and was ufed as an enfign of royalty. Candaules’ 
delivered it, to be carried by one of his officers. Arfelis, with 
auxiliaries from Mylafa; joining Gyges, when he revolted,’ flew 
Candaules and the hatchet-bearer, and returned into Caria ‘adie 


with fpoils. He made a ftatue of Jupiter, and placed the hatchet. 
in his hand.’ 


We are next entertained with the account of the village of 
Efki-hifflar, formerly Stratonicea. The houfes are fcattered. 
among woody hills, environed by huge mountains; one’ of 
which, toward the fouth-weft, has its fummit as white as chalk.- 
The fite is ftrewed with marble fragments. Some fhafts of 
columns are ftanding, fingle ; and one with the capital on 
it. In the fide of a hill is a theatre, with the feats and ruins 
of the Profcenium, among which are pedeftals of ftatues ; 
one infcribed, and recording a citizen of great merit and mag-' 
nificence. The travellers found Jupiter Chryfaoreus or with 
the golden ford, mentioned twice on one ftone; and in the 
wall of a fpacious court, before the houfe of the aga, was an 
infeription relating both to Jupiter and Hecate, who were the 
tutelar deities of the place. 

Leaving Mylafa the travellers returned to Jafus, from wihehes 
they proceeded for Mindelet. On the way they unexpeétedly 
difcovered the folemn ruin of a temple, which was of the 
Corinthian order; fixteen columns, with part of their entab- 
lature ftanding; the cell and roof demolifhed, The ftyle of 
the architecture is noble, and made them regret, that fome 
members, and, in particular, the angle of the cornice, were 
wanting. A town has ranged with the temple on the north. 


; 


The wall beginning near it makes a circuit on the hill, and 


defcends on the fide toward Mandelet. The thickets which 
have over-run the fite are almoft impenetrable, and prevented 
eur author from tracing it to the top; but the lower portion 
may ecafily be furveyed. It had fquare towers at intervals, 
and was of a fimilar conftru€tion with the wall at Ephefus, 
Within it, isa theatre cut in the rock, with fome. feats re- 
maining. In the vineyards beneath are broken columns of 
marble ; and in one, behind the temple, two mafly farco- 
phagi carved with feftoons and heads; the lids on, and a hole 
made by force in their fides. Beyond the temple are alfo 
fome. ruins.of fepulchres. Dr. Chandler was much difap- 
pointed in finding no infcriptions to inform them of the namé 
of this: deferted place ; but from its pofition on a mountain 
by the way-fide, and its diftance from Mylafa, he‘is inclined 
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to believe it was Labranda. In confirmation of his opinion, 
he thinks that the ruin‘of this temple coincides with the de= 
{cription of it given by Strabo; who fays that Labranda was 
a village feated on a mountain in the road from Alabanda to 
Mylafa: that the temple was ancient, and the image of wood 3 
the latter of which was ftyled she military Fupiter, and wor- 
fhipped by the people all around. The way, it is further faid 
by the geographer, was paved near fixty-eight ftadia, or eight 
miles and a half, as far as Mylafa, and called /acred from the 
victims and proceffioris, which paffed on it. 

While the travellers were here, they were vifited every even- 
ing by a flock of goats and their keeper. Dr. Chandler af- 
cended the acclivity of the mountain by the temple, and from 
the fummit had an extenfive view of the plain toward Mylafa, 
It was green with the cotton-plant and with vines. He would 
have tarried to enjoy this profpeé&t, which was delicious, but 
was much annoyed with thick fmoke; a fire, either acciden- 
tal, or defigned to confume the herbage, fpreading along the 
fide of the mountain, crackling, and feeming to threaten, un- 
lefs he haitened away, to intercept his retreat. 

The travellers foon afterwards reached another fcene that 
attracted their obfervation ; where they difcovered the remains 
of a terrace-wall with a fquare area and the veftiges of a co- 
lonnade. Here many pedeftals are ftanding, of a coarfe, 
brown, tagged ftone. Beyond thefe, in the rock, is a theatre, 
with remnants of the profcenium ; a ciftern, a fquare tower, 
and the city-wall inclofing a fummit: near which is another, 
with feven deep oval cifterns in a row, lined with plaifter. At 
a diftance behind are four piers of a broken aquedua&. 
Dr. Chandler was here again difappointed in finding no in- 
fcription to inform them of the ancient name of the place ; 
but he fuppofes it to have been Alabanda. The ancient inha- 
bitants of this city were luxurious and gluttonous, and it 
abounded with female minftrels. 

Again ferrying over the Meander, they arrived at Guzel- 
Hiffar, the beautiful caftle, anciently Magnefia. In one of the 
ftreets they found a fquare capital, which Dr. Chandler con- 
jectures belonged to a temple of Ceres. The device on it 
was a poppy between two wheat-ears and two torches. They 
faw alfo many fragments of architeure, of the Corinthian 
and lonic orders. On an adjacent eminence is the ruin, as 
the travellers f{uppofed, of a gymnafium, confifting of a piece 
or two of wall, and three mafflive arches ; each painted with a 
garland in the centre, and two on the fides, encircling an in- 
fcription, of which fome letters, with ends of fillets, are vi- 
fible. Near this city was anciently a place called Hyle, with 
Vou, XL, O84. 1775. U | a cave 
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a cave facred to Apollo; but of thefe Dr. Chandler could not 
procure any intelligence. 

Departing from Magnefia the travellers proceeded eaftward 
to Sultan-Hiffar, and by the road they obferved feveral wells 
in a row, with Attic bafes of columns perforated, and placed 
over their mouths; which they fuppofed to be remnants of 
the temple of Diana Leucophryene. On each fide of them 
were orchards of fig- trees, fown with corn;. and many night+ 
ingales were finging in the bufhes. On an eminence at fome 
diftance frem Sultan-Hiffar, they found broken vaults of fe- 
pulchres, and diftin® remnants of buildings, all ftripped of 
their marble, This Dr. Chandler fuppofes to have been the 
fite of Tralles. 

From thence proceeding eaftward, and then to the fouth, 
ftill-on the eminence, they paffed a few cottages, where they 
enquired for the Charonium, thinking they were at Characa, 
They foon came to other vaults of fepulchres and ruins of 
Nyfa; where they found a large theatre in the mountain-fide 
with many rows of feats, almoft entire, of blue-veined marble, 
By the left wing is a wide and very deep water-courfe, the bed: 
of the river once called Thebaites, making a vaft gap in the 
plain, but concealed in the front of. the theatre, where is # 
wide level area, with foil, fupported by a bridge ; -‘béeyond 
which, im the hollow, was the amphitheatre. The béttom of 
this ftru@ure is deftroyed, and only fome mafles of bri¢k+work 
remain, with fome marble fragments’ by the end next the 
theatre ; where the travellers had a view of the lofty and folid 
piers, fuftaining the area. The eminence terminates on each 
fide Of the amphitheatre in a precipice. On one fide is the 
ruin of the gymnafium, and on the other, of the fenate-houfe $ 
by which is the area or vacant fpace of the agora, 

Riding -again through Sultan-Hiffar, they came to Nofli- 
bazar, or she market of Nofli, the town called Nofli-Boiuc, of 
Great Nofli, appearing with white minarets at a diftance on 
their right hand toward the Meander. This place is fuppofed 
to have been Antiochia. ‘The road which they took from Sul- 
tan. Hiffar was that which anciently led fo Caroura and to 
Laodicea in Phrygia, without paffing through Antiochia, 
They met on it many paffengers, and mules, and long ftrings. 
of camels. The foil was fine, and covered with corn, fig 
and olive-trees. Dr. Chandler informs us that Mount Mef- 
fogis, beyond Nofli-Bazar, becomes 'lefs wide and lofty than. 
before, and is over. topped by Mount Tmolus. He obferved 
a remarkable gap in the range of Meflogis, opening a view 
into a green plain, at fome diftance on their left hand. He 


thed to explore this pleafant region ; but their route was 
fettled, 
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fettled, and the fudden changing it might have been attended 
with inconveniencies, if not with danger. This’ place, he 
thinks, was called Leimon, or the Meadoav, which is defcribed 
as lying above mount Tmolus and the fouthern parts of Mef- 
fogis, thirty ftadia, or three miles and three quarters from 
Nyfa. The inhabitants of this city, and all around it, held 
there a general affembly. There, they faid, was the Afian 
meadow of Homer; and in it was fhown the heroum or mo- 
nument of Afius, and alfo of Cayfter, with the fource of 
the river. Near it was the mouth of a cave facred to Pluto 
and Proferpine, and fuppofed to communicate with that at 
Characa. 

Purfuing. their journey along the bank of the Mzander, 
they difeovered the ruin of an ancient bridge, confifting of 
half of the central arch, with one fmaller arch entire. On 
the way they obferved fome ftones and veftiges of a building, 
which Dr. Chandler thinks might perhaps have been a temple 
of Menes, called Carour. ‘This deity was worfhipped in a 
peculiar manner. The temple was between Caroura and 
Laodicea, and had once been a great feminary of phyficians. 

The travellers had now begun to perceive an alteration in 
the carriage of the Turks, who, in the interior regions, fel- 
dom fee ftrangers, and are full of ferocity. They. were at- 
tacked by an aga, with his attendants armed, who, befides 
coffee and fugar, which they extorted from. the vifitants, de- 
manded likewife an hundred and thirty ‘piaftres’ in money ; 
threatening deftru€tion if they were not immediately gratified. 
After a fhort confultation, Dr. Chandler gave them twenty 
zechins, affirming truly, that they had no money to fpare, 
but might want even that fum before they reached Smyrna. 
The aga, who was uncommonly fierce and haughty, was pre- 
vailed on to receive it, but with difficulty. He then enquired 
about their firhman or pafs-port, which he before had_refufed 
to hear named; and after its being read, refunded nine of 
the zechins; believing that the travellers belonged to the 
Englifh ambaffador at Conftantinople, and fearing left they 
might there complain of his behaviour. 

After this tranfaGion the travellers proceeded to examine 
the fite of Laodicea, which was clofe by them. The fol- 
lowing is Dr. Chandler’s account of the antiquities at this 
place. 


‘ The firft ruin was of an amphitheatre, in a hollow, the 
form oblong, the area about one thoufand feet in extent, with 
many feats remaining. At the weft end is a wide vaulted paf- 
fage, defigned for the horfes and chariots; about one han 
and forty feet long. The ~~ from without is choked up, 
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except a fmall aperture, at which a glimmering light enters ¢ 
and the foil has rifen above the impofts of the interior arch. 
This has an infcription on the moldings, in large characters, in 
Greek, which may be thus tranflated, ** Tothe emperor Titus 
Cefar Auguftus Vefpafian, feven times conful, fon of the em- 
peror the god Vefpafian; and to the people. Nicoftratus the 
younger, fon of Lycius, fon of Nicoftratus, dedicated ...... at 
his ownexpence: Nicoftratus...... his heir having completed 
what remained of the work, and Marcus Ulpius I rajanus the 

roconful having confecrated it.” The feventh confulate of Vef- 
pafian falls on the feventy-ninth year of the Chriftian era, and 
the confulfhip of Trajan on the eighty-fccond. Twelve years 
were confumed in pertecting the ftructure. 

« By another ruin is 4 pedeftal with an infcription, which will 
Wluftrate thaton the arch. It rebates to the fame family, and to 
the two benefagtors. ‘* The fenate and people have honoured 
Tatia daughter of Nicoftratus fon of Pericles, a new heroine, 
both on account of the magiflracies, and miniftries, and publie 
works of her father, and on account of her great uncle Nico- 
firatus, who lately, befides his other benefactions, was prietft 
of the city, and changed the ftadium into an amphitheatre—” 
The city increafing, the ftadium, it fhould feem, was not fuffi- 
ciently capacious, but Nicoftratus enlarged or lengthened it, 
and converted it into an amphitheatre, like that at Nyfa. A 
ftruGture of fo vaft a circumference, when filled with the Lao- 
diceans fittirg in rows, mutt itfelf have been a very glorious and 
firiking fpectacle. 

‘ On the north fide of the amphitheatre toward the eaft end, 
is the ruin of a moit ample edifice. It confifts of many piers and 
arches of flone, with pedeftals and marble fragments. At the 
weft end lies a large ftone with an infcription ;, the city or people 
«* bas ereGied Afed, a man of fanétity aod piety, and recorder 
for life ; on account of his fervices to his country.”” This fabric 
was perhaps the repofitory of the laws, and contained the fe- 
nate-houfe, the money-exchange, and public offices. It has 
been remarked, that the waters of Laodicea, though drinkable, 
had a petrifying quality; and at the eaft end of this ruin is a 
mafs of incruftation formed by the current, which was conveyed 
to it in earthen pipes, 

‘ From this ruin, you fee the Odéum, which fronted fouth- 
ward. The feats remain in the fide of the hill. The profcenium 
lies in a confufed heap. The whole was of marble. Sculptuse 
had been Javifhed on it, and the ftyle favoured lefs of Grecian 
tafte than Roman magnificence.” 


From Laodicea the travellers rode on to Pambouk, the an- 
cient Hierapolis, which is feated upon a portion of the Mef- 
fogis, beneath the fummits of the mountain. As they ad- 
vanced on the way, this part appeared as a white lofty cliff, 
and they fuppofed it to be chalk; but approaching nearer, 
they 
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they were aftonifhed to find it exhibit to the view an immenfe 
frozen cafcade, with its furface wavy, as of water at once 
fixed, or in its headlong courfe fuddenly petrified. This ex- 
traordinary phenomenon was an entire incruftatioa, produced 
by the hot waters of Hierapolis, which were anciently famous 
for this quality. 

The road up to the ruins, which appears as a wide and high 
caufey, is a petrification ; and overlooks many green fpots, 
ence vineyards and gardens, feparated by partitions of the fame 
material. The ruins are fituated on a flat, to which as the 
travellers afcended, they paffed by fepulchres with infcriptions, 
and beheld the theatre on their right hand.’ Near the margin 
of the cliff are the remains of an amazing dtruQare, fuppofed 
by the travellers to have been either baths.or a gymnafium ; 
the huge vaults of the roof ftriking horror as they rode un- 
derneath. Beyond are the maftive walls of edifices, feveral 
ef them leaning from their perpendicular, and feeming every 
moment ready to fall; the effects of violent eatthquakes, to 
which the country is extremely fubje&. In a recefs of the 
mountain is the area of a ftadium. The fite has been com- 
puted about twe hundred paces wide, and a mile in length. 
The theatre is a very large and fumptuous ftructure, and the 
moft entire of any the travellers had feen. © Part of the prof- 
cenium is ftanding. In the heap which lies in confufioa, 
are many pieces of fculpture well executed in baflo relievo 5 
with fragments of architrave infcribed, but disjointed; or fo 
encumbered with maflive marbles, that the travellers could 
collect from them no information. The chara&ef is large 
and bold, with ligatures. The marble feats are ftill unre- 
moved ; and the numerous ranges are divided by a low femi- 
circular wal], near mid way, with infcriptions on the face of 
it, but moftly illegible. Dr, Chandler copied a fhort, but 
imperfe& one, in which Apollo Archegetes, ar she deader,. is 
requefted to be propitious. -In another compartment, mention 
is made of the city by its name Mierapolis; and on a third is 
an encomium in verfe, which is thus tranflated: * Haii golden 
city Hierapolis, the fpot to be preferred before any id wide 
Afis; revered for the rills of the Nymphs; adorned with 
{plendor.’ 

After having attentively viewed, in the courfe of this jour- 
mey, feveral theatres and a ftadium, in which many of the 
feats remained in their places, and entire; and after con- 
fidering the height, width, and manner of arrangement, Dr. 
Chandler is inclined to believe, that the ancient Afiatics fat 
at their plays and public fpeétacles, in the fame way as the 
waodern, with their legs croffed or gathered under them, and 
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probably upon carpets; an inference which we muft own ig¢ 
firongly countéenanced by the ftru€ure of thofe remains of an- 
tiquity. 

The waters of Hierapolis, Dr. Chandler obferves, were furs 
prifingly attempered for dying wool, giving it from roots 4 
tin@ure which rivaled the purple; and were a principal 
fource of the riches of the place. The company of dyers, 
we are told, is mentioned in the infcription on the fquare 
building among the fepulchres. While the travellers were in 
the theatre, the women of the aga, after bathing in a con- 
tiguous poel, came to fee them, with their faces muffled ; 
and were foon fucceeded by the aga, with feveral attendants, 
He is defcribed as a young man of good deportment and un- 
common affability. He difcourfed with the janizary, fitting 
crofs-legged on the ruins, fmoking and drinking coffee ; and 
exprefied his regret that no water fit to drink could be dif- 
covered there; wifhing, if the travellers knew of any from 
their books, that they would communicate it to him; faying, 
it would be a benefit for which al] future travellers fhould ex- 
perience his gratitude. Dr. Chandler endeavoured to find 
the Plutonium, or peflilential cavern, for which Hierapolis 
was likewife anciently noted; but his refearches proved fruit- 
lefs. On arriving at their tent, however, he renewed his en- 
guiries, when an old Turk, with a beard as white as fnow, 
told him he knew the place, that it was often fatal to goats, 
and believed to be the habitation of a demon or evil fpirit. 
Early in the morning the travellers again afcended to the 
theatre, where the Turk had promifed to join them; and a 
liye fowl was intended to be the martyr of experiment. But 
meeting with an unexpeéted interruption, they left Hierapolis 
in haite. The occafion of their fudden departure is thus re- 


lated. 
¢ While we were bufy at the theatre, the aga of a village eaft- 
ward came to bathe with a confiderable retinue, and two of his _ 
men fummoned our janizary to appear before him, He was 
fitting in the fhade of the gymnafium, and among the Turks 
with him were a couple, whom we had treated on the preceding 
day with coffee. The aga alledged, that we had knowledge of 
hidden treafure, and had already filled our provifion-chefts, 
which he had feen by the tent, with it; and demanded one of 
them for his fhare. He treated the janizary as mocking him, 
when he endeavoured to explain the nature of our errand, and 
the manner, in which we had been employed. The janizary 
returned to us at the theatre, exclaiming, as at Efkihiffar, that 
we were among rebels and robbers; that neither equity, out 
firhman, or the grand fignior would avail os; that, unlefs we 
would repent too late, it behoved us to haften away, He wag 
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prevailed on, however, to remonftrate again; but the agaio- 
fitted on his claim with threatenings, if we did not {peedily 
comply. 

‘ It feemed an exorbitant fam would be requifite to glut,this 
extortioner and his dependants; and, if he were gratified, we 
might ftill expect other agas to follow his example, and be har- 
raffed until we were quite ftripped of our money. The difpute 
growing very ferious, we were apprehenfive of immediate vio- 
lence ; and it was deemed prident to retire by the caufey to our 
tent. At the fametime, his two men,. who had tarried by us, 
mounted their horfes with vifible chagrin, and rode off, as was 
furmifed, to the village with orders. : 

* On our arrival at the tent we held a confultation, when the 
janizary warmly urged the peril of our prefent, fituation; that 
the frontier of the Cuthayan Pafhalike, in which we were, was . 
inhabited by a lawlefs and defperate people, who committed 
often the moft daring outrages with impunity. He recommended 
the regaining, as faft as poffible, the Pafhalike of Guzel-Hiffar. 
It was indeed the general defire, that we might remove from a 
yegion, in which we had already experienced fo much folicitude, 
and where our fafety for a moment was deemed precarious, Our 
men were alert in itriking the tent, and loading our baggage; 
and at nine in the morning we fled from Pambouk, under-the 
conduct of our janizary.” 


The travellers were now on their return to Smyrna, from 
avhence, as they foon ‘learned, they were diftant only a journey 
of about four days, going the dire&t road; but they were in- 
formed, at the fame time, that the plague ftill raged there 
with uncommon fury. They had agreed to vifit Ala-fhabir, 
or Philadelphia; and fetting out in the morning, afcended 
the Meffogis, and turned to the north-weft, through a cul- 
tivated country, and good road, to hills green with flowering 
Shrubs, and in particular with labdanum. ‘The air was fra- 
grant, and difpenfed the {weet odours of mount Tmolas. 
They then entered a deep narrow track, having on their left 
hand an old caftle on the mountain, and before them an ex- 
tenfive plain, in which the river Hermus runs, They ar- 
tived at Philadelphia foon after; where the moft remarkable 
obje& they faw, was the remnant of a duét, which has con- 
veyed water of a petrifying quality, as at Laodicea. It has 
incrufted fome vegetable fubftances, which have perifhed, and 
left behind, as it were, their molds. 

From Philadelphia the travellers fet out for Sardes, now 
called Sart, diftant twenty-eight miles. The fite of this once 
noble city is now green and flowery. Coming from the eaft 
they had the ground-plot of the theatre on their left hand, 
awith a fall brook running before it, ‘This ftruture was‘in 
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a brow, which unites with the hill of the Acropolis, and was 
called Prion, Some pieces of the vault, which fupported 
feats, and completed the femicircle, remain. Going on, they 
pafied by remnants of mafly buildings; marble piers fuftain- 
ing heavy fragments of arches of brick; and more indifting& 
ruins. Thefe are in the plain before the hill of the acropolis, 
On their right hand, near the road, was a portion of a large 
edifice. The walls are ftanding of two large, lofty, and very 
long rooms, -with a fpace between them, as of a paflage, 
This remain, it has been conjectured, was the houfe of 
Creefus, once appropriated by the Sardians, as a place of re- 
tirement, to fuperannuated citizens. It was called the Ge- 
rufia, and in it, as fome Roman authors have remarked, was 
exemplified the extreme durability of the ancient brick, The 
walls in this ruin have double arches beneath, and confift 
chiefly of brick, with layers of ftone. The bricks are ex- 
ceedingly fine and good, of various fizes, fome flat and broad. 
The travellers employed a, man to procure one entire, but the © 
cement proved fo very hard and tenacious, it was next to im- 
poflible. ‘This material is faid to have been infenfible of de- 
cay; and, it is aflerted, if the walls were erected true to their 
perpendicular, would, without violence, laft for ever. 

The hill of the acropolis appears from the plain to be 
triangular. It is fandy, and the fides rough. The eminence 
affords a fine profpe&t of the country, and in the walls are 
two or three fragments with infcriptions, Not far from the 
weit end is the celebrated river Pactolus, which rifes in mount 
Tmolus, and once flowed through the middle of the agora, 
or market-place of Sardes, in its way to the Hermus, bring- 
ing down from the mountain bits of gold. The treafures of 
Creefus and of his anceftors were colle&ted chiefly from the 
river, but in time that fource failed. The Padolus, after 
{now or rain, is a torrent. The ftream was now fhallow, the 
bed fandy, in colour inclining to a reddith yellow, 

In afcending the acropolis, the travellers were fuddenly 
ftruck with the view of a ruin of a temple, near them, in a 
moft retired fituation, beyond the Paétolus. Five columns are 
ftanding, one without the capital; and one with the capital 
awry to the fouth. The architrave was of two ftones. Dr. 
Chandler thinks it probable that this was the temple dedi- 
cated to the local goddefs Cybebe or Cybele, and which was 
damaged in the conflagration of Sardes by the Milefians. It 
was of the lonic order, and had eight columns in front, The 
fhafts are fluted, and the capitals defigned and carved with ex- 
quifite tafte and fkill, It is impoffible to behold, fays our 
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author, without deep regret, this imperfect remnant of fo 
beautiful and glorious an edifice. 

Before Sardes, on the oppofite fide of the plain, are many 
barrows.on an etfiinence, fume of which are feen afar off. 
Near the lake Gygza, which was within forty ftadia, or five 
miles of Sardes, was the burying-place of the Lydian kings, 
Here the barrows are of various fizes, Four or five are diftin- 
guifhed by their fuperior magnitude. All of them are covered 
with green turf; and as many as Dr. Chandler obferved, in 
patling among them, retain their conical form without any 
finking in of the top. One of the barrows on this eminence, 
near the middle, and towards Sardes, is remarkably confpi- 
cuous, and has been defcribed by Herodotus, as the greateft 
work in Lydia, inferior only to the works of the Egyptians 
and Babylonians. It was the monument of Halyattes the fa- 
ther of Creefus. 

After riding an hour by the fide of the Gyggwan lake, the 
travellers turned to the fouth-weft to recover the road from 
Gardes to Magnefia by mount Sipylus. They again forded the 
Hermus, which was wide, rapid, and turbid; and entered on 
the road by three barrows, ranging clofe by each other. 

Dr. Chandler obferves, that the famous ftory of the tranf- 
formation of Niobe the daughter of Tantalus, had for its 
foundation a phenomenon extant in mount Sipylus. The 
phantom, fays he, may be defined, ‘ an effet of a certain 
portion of light and fhade on a part of Sipylus, perceivable at 
a particular point of view ;’ and this he recommends to the 
notice of travellers who may hereafter vifit Magnefia, — 

Having reafon to apprehend that the plague would foon 
reach Magnefia, to which city caravans were continually ar- 
riving from Smyrna, the travellers ptoceeded on their route, 
along the foot of mount Sipylus, Their terror and perplexity, 
however, increafed as they advanced ; and they were affured 
that many of the villages were infeGted. They were now only 
two hours from Smyrna; but knew not if they:could be ad« 
mitted into the houfe of the Englith conful, or whether he 
had remained at that place. In this embarraflment, Dr. 
Chandler, feeing the village of Hadgilar near them, rode to- 
wards it, followed by the Swifs, and meeting a peafant, atked 
him, whether any Frank or European lived there; and was 
anfwered, Mr. Lee. Upon which he gallopped up to his 
houfe, and was received with his ufual cordiality. 

In the remainder of the narrative Dr: Chandler relates the 
hiftory of the plague, the origin of which he imputes, not to 
any peftilential quality in the air, but to the extreme carelefl- 
nefs and infatuation of the people. As foon as the calamity 
had 
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had ceafed, the travellers returned to Smyrna, fafficiently 
wearied with their fatiguing journey, and defirous of a refpite. 
Here they hired a boat to convey them to,Athens. But we 
can attend them no further, till we are favoyred by Dr. Chand: 
ler with their interefting Travels in Greece.; 

It was not without fome anxiety for the favourable attention - 
of our readers, that we found ourfelves obliged to extend thé 
account of thefe Travels through the extraordinary number of 
five fucceflive Reviews, But the uniform nature of the work 
would not admit of a more contracted detail; and we have 
not occafioned this prolixity by inferting any quotations that 
could with propriety be avoided. The whole of Dr. Chand- 
ler’s narrative is equally interefting to claffical fcholars ; and 
it was therefore incumbent upon us to exhibit all its parts, 
without feleétion. That we may not add to. the prolixity for 
which we have been apologizing, we fhall now conclude our 
account of thefe Travels in a few words. 

In this circumftantial account, which Dr. Chandler has des 
livered of the Travels in Afia Minor, his defcription of the 
remains of ancient buildings bears evident marks of great ac- 
curacy, and is every where extremely perfpicuous. He has 
rendered the narrative yet more entertaining, as well as dif- 
covered his own extenfive acquaintance with the Greek and 
ether writers, by occafionally interfperfing geographical re 
marks, and anecdotes from ancient and modern hiftory, re- 
lative to the moft remarkable places which they vifited. It is 
alfo obfervable, that, notwithftanding his claffical learning, he 
has not once indulged himfelf in a quotation from any of the 
ancient poets; with fuch fcrupulous attention has he profecuted 
the obje& of the journey. The approbation of the Society of 
Dilettanti, and the thanks of the public, are likewife due to 
the two gentlemen who were aflociated with Dr. Chand- 
Jer in this undertaking ; and from the pleafure we have ree 
ceived in the perufal of the prefent work, we fhall expe& with 
a degree of impatience the publication of their Travels in 
Greece. 





VI. A Specimerx of the Medical Biography of Great Britain; with 
an Addrefs to the Public. By John Aikin, 4t0, 1s. Johnfon. 


Ty HE peculiar aptitude of biographical compofition in ge- 
neral to afford inftrution and entertainment, is univers 
fally admitted ; and we prefume it will likewife be acknow- 
ledged, that the method of arranging the fubjetts of fuch 
memoirs into diftin& claffes, correfponding to the profeflion 


or rank in life of the perfons whofe hiftories are related, is 
not 
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not without particalar advantage. By thefe means, not only 
the feveral orders among the obje@s of the narrative are more 
accurately furveyed, bat the individuals in each tribe being 
thus placed nearer one another, the fimilarity or difcrepancy 
of charaéter is rendered more obvious, and their comparative 
merit more readily afcertained. .How far indeed the public 
may be intereited in medical biography experience alone. muft 
determine. A province it is in which fuch readers as. are 
pleafed only with brilliancy of incidents cannot expeé& much 
gratification, and where likewife the moral temper of the 
man, fo fruitful of entertainment in the contemplation of 
human nature, is often either altered or obfcured by fpecifie 
habits, and profeffional uniformity. To perfons of the fa+ 
culty, however, fuch a work cannot fail of being particularly 
ufeful; as it may prefent them with a view of the means 
by which their predeceffors have attained confideration, and 
will alfo eventually include a hiftory of the fcience. It is proe 
per that we infert the following extract from the author’s 
Addrefs to the Public, in which he delineates the plan of the 
intended work, and requefts their affiftance for enabling him 
to accomplifh it. 

‘ The general plan of the propofed work is to.give, in chro- 
nological order, a hiftory of the lives of all the moft eminent 
perfons of the medical profeffion in its feveral branches, whe 
have, from the earlieit period of information, flourifhed in thefe 
kingdoms. In this, it is meant to include a brief, but diftin& 
account of what each may have done, either by his prattice or 
his writings, to improve his profeffion; and alfo of every re. 
markable fingularity in theory or practice, which may not de- 
ferve to come under that title. Thus every attention will be’ 
afforded to render the work a hiftory of the art, as well as of 
its profeffors: and for this purpofe, the moft noted of the em- 
pirical clafs, who have introduced any important innovations 
into medicine, will not be rejeéted. ‘This more ftri€tly medical 
part of the plan, willmot, however, be fo exclufively purfued, . 
as not to commemorate all thofe who, being of the medicalclafs 
by profeffion, became eminent from their proficiency in any 
other part of fcience, or from any remarkable circumftance in 
their lives. In many inftances, indeed, it will be found that 
medical and literary fame were united in the fame perfon ; and 
fuch charaéters will be dwelt on with peculiar regard. 

« With refpe& to the degree of reputation which will entitle 
to admiffion into our biographical records, it is impoffible to 
lay down any precife rules or limits. Opinion and fancy will 
have their fway: circumftances will bias ; but, in general, the 
time in which a perfon flourifhed will produce the principal va- 
yiation. Ata very early:period, there-are fo few candidates for 
potice, that the flighteit pretenfions will bg,allowed ; and, in 
par- 
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particular, every one who has left writings on the fubje& of mes 
dicine will be admitted. The lower we defcend, the more nee 
ceffary it will be to require fome peculiar circumftance of di- 
ftin&tion from the furrounding crowd ; and when we approach 
our own times, we muit be obliged to confine ourfelves to a few 
leading characters, as the only means of avoiding cenfure or em- 
barrafiment in the feleétion. 2 

¢ On furveying the flock of materials at prefent in my hands, 
for the completion of this extenfive and arduous undertaking, I 
feel, in the moft fenfible manner, how much I muft depend 
upon the efficacy of my folicitations for public aid. Poffefling 
no peculiar advantages, I could only fet out with common ma- 
terials. Thefe, perhaps, may be better difpofed and arranged 
than they have hitherto been; but how inadequate is.the per- 
formance of this to the execution of the whole defign! The 
motives I can offer to individuals for. contributing the affiftance 
in their power .to grant, muft all refer to their opinion of the 
merit of the attempt, and my ability to execute it; joined to 
the fatisfaction of obliging one, who will not be backward to 
teftify his grateful fenfe of the obligation. Of the nature of the 
requefted affiftance | fhall fay a few words. 

« The fources of information are books, manonfcripts, and 
anecdotes. With refpeé& to the firft, | have found that an au- 
thor is frequently his own beft biographer, and that a careful 

rafal of his works will afford many circumftances not to be 
sent elfewhere. For this reafon, and alfo for the fake of 
giving a general account of thefe works, I fhall carefully ex 
amine every publication which J can meet with, of the:perfons 
whofe lives I write; and as many of them are now very fcarce, 
and not to be procured from the bookfellers’ fhops, I muft apply 
to tke libraries of the curious for the loan of them, affuring 
the owners of their being fafely and {peedily returned. A ca- 
talogue of fuch as have already occurred among my defiderata 
is fubjoined. Any others which are rare, and in the judgment 
of the pofieffors would {uit my purpofe, will be thankfully re- 
ceived. 

‘ Manofcripts, relating either to the works or lives of me- 
dical perfons, may be expected to yield much new and im- 

rtant information. The greateft treafures of this kind, are, 
I fuppofe, lodged in public libraries, to which more particular 
applications will be made. Private proprietors will be pleafed 
to accept this general requeft for their commanications. 

¢ The article of anecdotes is of all the moft fertile and pro- 
mifing: yet it is to be fuppofed that its affiftance will not ex- 
tend to very remote times, but wil] be chiefly confined to fub- 
jeéts within prefent memory. Gentlemen of the faculty of con- 
fiderable ftanding will have it in their power, beyond any others, 
to enrich our collections under this head. From the relations 
and defcendants of thofe who will be the fubje&ts of our me- 
moIrs, 
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moirs, much ufeful matter may alfo be derived ; and their at- 
tention to this article is therefore peculiarly requefted.’ 


Mr. Aikin informs us that he has already finifhed, as far 
as it could be done from the materials in his’ poffeffion, an 
account of all thofe of our own country who feemed proper 
objedts of biography, from the earlieft period to the time of 
Harvey. The Specimen contains the lives of John Clement, 
William Butler, and John Woodall, who flourithed in’ the 
fixteenth century. A copy of the firtt of thefe, the defign of 
the publication induces us alfo to fubmit to our readers, 


‘JOHN CLEMENT. 


_ ©. At what precife time, or in what part of England this 
learned phyfician was born, we are not informed. He was 
educated at Oxford, and was honoured with a very early ac- 
quaintance with fir Thomas More, who took him into his fa- 
mily, made him tutor to his children, and feems to have re- 
garded him with paternal kindnefs. The following paffage in 
a letter from that illeftrious perfon to Petrus Aegidius, is a 
leafing declaration of his fentiments concerning Clement, and 
his treatment of him. He is fpeaking of a hterary difficulty 
ftarted by his young friend. ‘* Nam et Joannes Clemens puer 
meus, qui adfuit, ut fcis, una, ut quem a nullo patior fermone 
abeffe, in quo aliquid effe fru€tus poteft, quoniam ab hac herba, 
qua et Latinis literis & Gracis czpit evirefcere, ‘€grégiam ali- 
quando fragem fpero, in magnam me conjecit dubitationem.” 
In another letter he mentions him as teaching Greek to Colet, 
afterwards dean of St. Paul’s, and founder of Paul’s fchool, 
¢ The friendfhip of fir Thomas More was not of fuch an ine 
terefted nature, as to be a reftraint upon the advancement of 
‘Clement. On the contrary, we find him, about the year 1519, 
fettled at Corpus Chrifti College in Oxford, as profeffor of rhe. 
toric, and afterwards of Greek, in that univerfity, in confe- 
-quence of his patron’s recommendation to cardinal Wolfey, 
Thefe employments he filled with great reputation; and it js 
remarked, to the honour of the medical faculty, that as Linacre 
‘was the firft who taught Greek at Oxford, fo Clement was the 
fecond teacher of ‘any note in that language. ‘Till this period 
it does not appear that his itudies had been direfted to any par- 
ticular profeffion ; but he now gave himfelf up entirely to the. 
purfuit of medical knowledge. Thus More, in one of his 
epiftles, mentioning Lupfet as profeffor of the languages at Ox- 
ford, fays; ** Succefit enim Joanni Clementi meo; nam is fe 
totum addixit rei medicz, nemini aliquando ceffurus, nifi ho- 
minem (quod abominor) hominibus inviderint Parce.” This 
was in the year 1520 or z1. His-fuccefs in medical ftudies ap- 
pears to have been fuch as might have been expeéted from his 
learning and abilities. He was made a Fellow of the College 
of Phyficians in London; and was one of the phyficians fent 
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hy Henry VIII. to Wolfey, when he lay languifhing at Ether 
in 1529. Inthe reign of Edward VI. he left his country for 
the fake of the Roman Catholic religion, a flrong attachment 
to which he had probably imbibed in the family of his patron 
fir’ Thomas More. Some circumftances muft have rendered him 
eculiarly obnoxious to the court, fince we find him, with 
Pees other Papifis, excepted from a general pardon granted by 
Edward in the year 1552. It was during his continuance abroad 
on this occafion, that, as Wood thinks; he took the degree 
of Doctor of Phyfic. On the acceflion of queen Mary he re- 
turned, and prattifed in his profeflion in a part of Effex, 
near London. At her death he went abroad a fecond time, 
and there fpent the remainder of his days. He died at 
Mechlin, where he had refided and prattifed feveral years, on 
July 1, 1572. 
* He married, about the year 1526, a lady named Margaret, 
who was in the family of fir Thomas More at the fame time 
with himfelf. Putts calls her ‘* Margaritam illam, quam inter 
filias fuas, tanquam filiam, educari tecerat Morus.” She was 
little inferior to her hufband in knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, and gave him confiderable affiftance in his tranflations 
from the Greek. She lived with him above forty-four years, 
dying io 1570; and in an epitaph which he wrote for her mo- 
numient, among other fubjeéts of praife, he relates her teaching 
her fons and daughters Greek and Latin. 
‘ The only works which Clement publifhed were fome tran- 
flations of pieces in divinity from the Greek, anda book of 
Latin epigrams and other verfes.’ 


From this fpecimen, which cannot be fappofed to conftitute 
the moft interefting part of the memoirs, and from the difting 
and well digefted plan propofed by Mr. Aikin, we think 
there can. be no reafon to doubt that the work will be fa- 
vourably received, and we hope his application to the public 
will meet with that liberal attention-which is due to the na- 
ture of the requett. 





- ——e 


VII. New Idyls, 5y Solomon Gefiner. With a Letter on Land- 
fcape Painting ; and the Two Friends of Bourbon, a Moral 
Tale, by M. Diderot. 4to. 165. in boards, Hooper. 


TH former works of Gefner have eftablithed his character, 

as a writer of a warm and lively imagination, peculiarly 
happy in copying the beautiful fcences of nature, and in uniting 
ingenious fentiment with the pleafing tendernefs of the pa- 
thetic. Almoft equally diftinguifhed by talents for poetry and 
painting, he feems to poffefs a double portion of the faculty 
of invention, and transfers to his verbal defcriptions that vivid 
4 CO- 
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cofouring, and glowing imagery, which mark the mafterly . 
produstions of the pencil. A perfon thus qualified for cul- 
tivating the fifter arts, can hardly fail of attaining extraor- 
dinary eminence, whether he devotes his labour to the more: 
arduous fubjects in each department, or he be chiefly caps: 
tivated with the charms of nature in her humbler and more 
fimple attire. The-latter is the: province to which the genius 
of Geffner appears to be particularly adapted ; and with what 
unaffected eafe and grace he treads in the field of paftoral: 
poetry, the work under confideration affords fafficient evi- 
dence, 

The Idyls here publifhed are twenty-one in number, partly 
written in the form of narrative, and partly in dialogue. As 
they are not embellifhed with the ornaments of verfe, ‘it might 
be unjuft to compare them with the Idyllia of Theocritus and 
the Bucolics of Virgil; but we may affirm, that in the choice. 
of agreeable and picturefque fubjects, the variety of defcrip- 
tion, and the beautiful fimplicity of chara&er and fentiment, 
they will fuffer no difparagement from a near appofition every 
to the works of thofe celebrated ancients, The following Idyl, 
entitled the Autumnal Morning, which we fele€t at random,’ 
may ferve as a fpecimen, 


¢ Already had the fun’s rays gilded the fummit of the moun- 
tains, ahd proclaimed the approach of the faireft of autamnal 
days, when Milon placed himfelf at his»window. ‘The fund 
then fhone through the branches of the: vine, whofe verdure, 
mix’d with purple and aurora, form’d over the window a fhady 
arbour, that lightly waved to the morning’s gentle gale; The 
fky was ferene; a fea of vapours cover’d the valley. The 
higheft hills, crown’d with {moking cottages, and with the partys 
colour’d garb of autumn, rofe like iflands, by the power of 
the fun’s rays, out of the bofom of that fea. The trees, loaded 
with ripening fruits, pre‘ented to the eye a ftriking mixture of 
a thoufand fhades of gold and purple, with fome remains of 
verdure. Milon,-in fweet extafy, fuffer’d his fight to wander 
through the vaft extent. Sometimes he heard far off, fomes 
times more near, the joyous bleating of the fheep, the flates 
of the fhepherds, and the warblings of the birds, that by turns 
purfued each other on the floating gales, or died awayin the 
vapours of the valley. Plunged in profound contemplation, 
for a long time he ftood motionlefs; then, fired with a fud- 
den tranfport of divine enthufiafm, he feized his lyre, that 
hung againft the wall, and thus he fang: 

«« Grant, O grant me, Gods! the power to exprefs my 
tranfports and my gratitude, in hymns worthy of you! Foll- 
blown nature now fhines forth in all her charms; her riches 
fhe profufely pours around; mirth and feftivity reign through- 
out 
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out the plains. The profperous year {miles in our vines, and 
orchards, How beautiful appears this vaft campaign! How de- 
lightful the variegated drefs of autumn !” 

* Happy the man whofe heart feels no remorfe, who, with 
his lot contented, frequently enjoys the delight of doing good. 
The ferenity of the morning invites him to new joy: his days 
are full of happinefs ; and night finds him in the arms of the 
{weeteft flumbers: his mind is for ever open to the impreffions 
of pleafure! The various beauties of the feafons inchant him ; 
and he alone enjoys all the bounties of nature. 

‘ But doubly blefs’d is he who fhares his happinefs with 2 
companion form’d by Virtue and the Graces: with one like thee, 
my belov’d Daphne. Since Hymen has united our deflinies, 
there is no felicity that is more delightful to me. Yes, 
fince Hymen has united our deftinies, they are like the concord 
of two flutes, whofe pure and {weet accents repeat the fame air. 
Whoever hears them is penetrated with joy. Did my eyes ever 
exprefs a defire that thou didft not accomplifh? Have I ever 
tafted any happinefs that thou didft not augment? Did any 
care ever purfue me to thy arms that thou didft not difpel, as 
the vernal fun difpels the fogs? Yes, my fpoufe, the day that I 
conducted thee to my cottage, I faw all the joys of life attend 
thy train, and join themfelves to our houfhold gods, there for 
ever to remain. Domeftic order and elegance, fortitude and 
joy, prefide over all our labours, and the gods vouchfafe to blefs 
thy undertakings. 

‘ Since thou haft been the felicity of my heart, fince thou haf 
been mine, O Daphne! all that furrounds me is become more’ 
pleafing to my fight; profperity has refted on my cottage, and 
dwells among my flocks, my plantations, and my harvefts. 
Each day’s Jabour is a new pleafare, and when I return fatigued 
to this peaceful roof, how delightfully am I folaced by thy ten- 
der affiduity ! Spring now appears more joyous, fummer and 
autumn more rich, and when winter covers our habitation with 
its hoary froft, then, before the glowing fire, feated by thy fide, 
J enjoy in the midft of the moft tender cares and pleafing con- 
verfe, the delicieus pleafure of domeftic tranquility. Let the 
north wind rage, and Jet fiorms of {now hide the face of all 
the country from my view, fhut up with thee, my Daphne! I 
feel, I more fenfibly fee] that thou art all to me: and you, my 
lovely infants! crown my felicity ; adorned with all the graces 
of your mother, you are to us an earneft of heaven’s unbounded 
favours. ‘The firft words that Daphne taught you to lifp, was, 
that you loved me: health and gaiety {mile in all your features, 
and {weet complacency fhines already in your eyes: you are the 
joy of our youth, and your profperity will be the comfort of our 
latter days. When returning from the labours of the field, or 

from guarding my flocks, you meet me at the cottage door with 
cries of joy ; when hanging on my knees you receive, with the 
tranfports of innocence, the trifling prefents of oe [ 
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_have gathered, or the little inftruments that I-have made while 
tending my flocks, to form your hands, as yet,too fceble, to 
culture the garden or the field; Gods! how does the fweet 
fimplicity of your joys delight me! In my tranfport, O Daphne, 
I rofi to thy arms, that open to embrace me; then with what 
an eachanting gtace you kifS away the tears of joy that flow from 
my, eyes!” ai a 

« While he thus fung, Daphne entered, holding in each arm 
an infant, more beautiful than Love himéfelf. The morning, | 
bathed in refplendent dew, is not fo charming as was Daphne; 
while tears. of joy ran down her cheeks, O my love! fhe.figh-» 
ing faid, how happy am I! We are come;.O we are come, to 
thank thee for thy tender love. At thefe words he clafp’d the 
lovely infants and their mother in his arms: loft in delight they 
could not fpeak. Ah, he who at that ioftant had feen them, 
muft fure have felt at the bottom of his heart, that the virtuous 
man alone is happy.’ : | 


To thefe Idyls ate fibjoined, The Wooden Leg, an Hel- 
vetic Tale; a Letter on Landfcape Painting ; and the -ftory of 
the Two Friends of Bourbon, communicated by M. Diderot. 
The Letter on Landfeape Painting affords the moft convincing 
proof not only-of Geffiter’s great abilities as an artift, but 
likewife of his excellent judgment and unwearied application 
in the cultivation of his natural talents. He there delivers 
admirable precepts for improving the imagination, and ele- 
vating the genius; to anfwer which purpofes he particularly 
recommends to the young artifts the reading of good poéts,. 
He fpeaks in the following ftrain of the method of ftiudying 
putfued by himéelf. 


¢ Thus pafling from various imitations to continual reflections, 
and then returning to nature, I found at laft that my efforts be- 
came lefs laborious. The principal maffes and forms lay’d them- 
felves open to my fight. Effects that I had not perceiv’d, ftruck 
me. Iwas at laft able to exprefs, by a fingle ftroke what art . 
' cou’d not detail without prejudice, _My manner became ex- 
preflive. How often before this firt progrefs, have I fearch’d, 
without finding them, objects Bins 8 to imitation; and how 
often did they prefent themfelves to my fight! Not, however, 
that every view; or every tree, contains all that sven ue 
beauty I fought after: “-t my experienced eye no longer b 
held objects without a»...ogaifhing forms that pleafed me, or 
charagters that fix’d my attention. I faw'no fhade that had 
not fome branch well difpofed, fome mafs of foliage agreeably 
group’d, fome part of a trunk whofe fingularity was not ftriking. 
A detach’d ftone gave me the idea of a rock ; I expofed it to the 
fun in the point of view that beft agreed with my defign, yave 
it in my. ™ind a proportionable larger extent, and then dif- 
Vou. XL. Of. 1775. Xx cover’d — 
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cover’d the moft brilliant effe&is in the clare obfcure, the demi- 
tints, and the reflections. But when in this manger we in- 
veftigate our fubje€ls in nature, we fhou’d take care not to Iet 
‘them lead us away by their fingularity. Let us feek for the 
beautiful and noble in the forms, and manage with tafte thofe 
that are merely fantaftic. It is the idea of a noble fimplicity 
in nature that muft moderate a flight that wou’'d carry the artift 
to a tafte for the marvellous, to exaggeration, perhaps even to 
chimeras; and lead him away from that probability in which 
‘the truth of imitation confifts.’— 
—‘ I found, however, that when I apply’d myfelf too long 
in meditating on the matters I had chofen, a too great timidity. 
“When I wou’d invent, overcharg’d, fo to fay, with the great 
‘Fdeas of the celebrated artifts, I felt my weaknefs, and humbled 
by my want of ftrength, I perceiv’d how difficult it was to equal 
them. I obferv’d how much a'too continued imitation weakens 
the flight of fancy. Of this the celebrated Frey is an inftance ; 
and the greateft part of engravers confirm:this obfervation.. In 
reality, their own compofitions are in general the moft indif- 
ferent part of their works. Inceflantly employed in exprefiing 
the ideas of others, and obliged to copy them with the moft 
fcrupulous exa@titude, that boldnefs, that warmth of imagi- 
nation, ‘without which there can be no invention, is either en- 
feebled or totally loft. Startled by thefe refle&tions, I aban- 
‘don'd! my originals, I left my guides, and deliver’d myfelf up 
to my own ideas. [F preferib’d myfelf fubjects, and laid down 
roblems for my folution, and I thus endeavour’d to find ont 
what might beft agree with my feeble talents. I remark’d 
what.I found moft difficult, and difcover’d to what ftudies I 
mult for the future apply my greateft attention. Then the dif- 
ficulties began to difappear. My courage increafed. I perceiv’d 
that my imagination was extended by perfeverance.’ | 


It is probable, that in cultivating his poetical talents, M. 
Geffner has purfued the fame freedom -of fentiment and ima- 
gination which he recommends towards forming a great ar- 
tift ; and to this reliance on his own powers alone is it owing, 
that in thefe Idyls we are prefented with fuch tranfcripts of na- 
ture as are not derived from the moft diftant imitation either 
of the Sicilian or, Latin poet, but are indifputably the original 
produétions of the 2uthor’s own imagination. It remains to be 
obferved, that the tranflator- has executed the verfion with 
fidelity, and that the work is émbellifhed with elegant plates, 


defigned and drawn by M. Gefiner. 


VIII, 4a 
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* VIII. An Effay on the original Genias and: Winrns of Homer's awith 
4 comparative View of the ancient and prefent State of the Troade. 
Tluftrated with Engravings, By the iate Robert Wodd, ‘Eg. 
Author of the Defcriptions of Palmyra and Balbec. 4a” ‘16s. 
Payne. (Continued from p. 178.) agate 


‘THis learned and ingenious writer, having fhewn; that 
Homer was moft probably a native of Chios or Smyrna, 
_ ‘proceeds to attend him in his travels, 

When the great objeéts of human purfuit, whether wealth, 
power, honours, or fCience, were not to be acquired at home, 
it is not reafonable to fuppofe, that.a perfon of a turn of mind, 
like that of Homer, would fit down contented with thc, po- 
Yves ignorance, and inglorious infignificance of his native 
pot 





His writings indeed very evidently demoutentey: that, like te 


the hero of the Odyfley, he had 


from clime to clime obfervant ftray 4 
Their manners noted, and their ftates furvey’d. 


He appears to have been perfeétly acquainted with the dia- 
leéts, which were {poken: in .all the different,pants of, Greece. 
_ In his catalogue of ‘the thips she has given us the, exact. geo- 
© graphy of that country; : the feveral dynafties of the: ~~ 
of Priam, dnd-thevarious nations of Afia Minor. : 


* The country and manners of Phoenicia and Egypt, as out 
author obierves, were well known to Homer, and frequengly 
alluded to in his works, He mentions Arabia and Libya. He 
has left us traces of his knowledge of particular places, beyond 
“Thebes to the fouth, as far as Er iopia. He defcribes the Hip- 
pomolgians, and other nations in the neighbourhood of’ the 
Euxine fea,’ 


In fhort, in his allufions or defcriptions’ we may trace him 
in thofe countries, which at that time were fuppoled to be the | 
extremities of the: earth. ¢ m4 > 

In this chapter our “author tele noti¢e s of the ftate of. Na-~ 
Vigation in Greece at the time of the ‘Trojan war. 


¢ The fleet, he fays,. which aflembled at’ Aulis, confifted of 
open half-decked Grom, a fort of gallies with one maft, fit for 
_ rowing. or failing. They were launched, and drawn upon the 
beach occafionally, or faftened on fhore, and ferved as. mere 
tranfports for foldiers, who were at the fame time mariners. 
There is nothing in Homer, that alludes to a regular fea- 
engagement ; or that conveys any idea of that manner of car- 
rying on war. Thofe poles of an extraordinary length, which 
he mentions, feem to have. been ufed. as. offenfive weapons 
againt boarding, and may have been of fervice in landing. 
X 2 When 
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‘When Achilles or Ulyffes talk of commanding - naval expe- 
ditions, and deftroying cities with a fleet ; or when Hercules is 
faid to, have taken Troy with fix hips only, the allufion is to 
the numbers, which they carried to ac&t on fhore. Their boats 
had a rudder, and ballaft, but no anchor. The name of it 
does not occur in Homer: nor was the ufe of that inftrument 
keown. If we may form a judgement from the raft of Ulyffes, 
there was no metal employed, the timbers being faftened by 
pegs. In thort, we know, from good authority, that fhip-build- 
_ Ang had not made any great progrefs in Greece before the ex- . 

pedition of Xerxes, about 700 years.after the fiege of Troy. 
The beft accounts, that we can collect of the naval engage- 
ments of thofe times, is a proof of this. 

‘ Agreeably to this account of the ancient mode of fhip- 
building, we fee, that though Homer’s feamen are expert in 
their manceuvres, yet they are confined to the precautions of 
that timid coafting navigation, which 1s, at this day, pra¢tifed 
in the Mediterranean, in flight undecked veffels, unfit to refit 
the open fea. 

‘ We find Neflor, Diomede, and Menelaus (Odyf. iv.) con- 
fulting at Lefbos upon a doubt, which this imperfe& ftate of the 
art alone could fuggeft. ‘The queftion was, whether in their 
return to Greece, they fhould keep the Afiatic coaft, till they 
had paffed Chios, which was the moft fecure, but the moft 
tedious way home; or venture direétly acrofs the open fea, 
which was the fhorteft, but the moft dangerous.’— 


Modern navigators would choofe it, as the fafeft. This 
- conftitutes one of the great differences between ancient and 

modern navigation. j Sef | 

Though feveral places in the Mediterranean are mentioned 
by Homer, yet, our author obferves, he could not difcover 
the leaft. trace of the Adriatic, either in the Iliad or the Odyf- 
fey. No country is taken notice of nearer its coaft than 


Thefprotia. 


‘ If, fays he, the affertion of Herodotus be true, that this 
fea was difcovered by an Ionian, there may be great propriety 
in the poet’s filence, as.it is a mark of his care to diftinguifh 
the fate of things in his own age, from that of the times he 
defcribes. There are however other reafons which incline me 
to believe, that the coafts of this gulf, on either [each] fide, above 
the Ceraanian mountains, was not frequented ‘by the firft na- 
vigators; that is, the inhofpitality and ferocity of the inha- 
bitants on the north-eaft coait, and the dangerous navigation of 


the gulf in general.’ 

With refpe& to the latter, our author has the following ob- 
fervations, whicl*throw a light upon a difficult paffage inthe 
ZEnéid. oe 

‘ The 
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* The coaft of Dalmatia is bold and fteep, and few rivers. 
are difcharged into the gulf on this fide. The Italian fhore, 
on the contrary, is low, flat, and fhoaly. Here great rivers 
from the Alpes, and rapid torrents from the Apennines, carry 
much rubbifh into the fea, and by thefe means caufé the land to 
encroach upon it; fo that all the harbours, from Venice to 
Brundufium, are in fome degree affected by it, according to their 
vicinity to thofe rivers and torrents. Jesh, be 

‘ The general navigation of this fea, particularly that part’ 
occupied by the-Venetians, is regulated agreeably to this de~ . 
{ctiption of it... We may reafonably fappofe, that the Italian 
fhore was always dangerous, and that the method of keeping 
clofe upon the Dalmatian coaft was ftill more ftrittly obferved, 
in the early and imperfe&t ftate of navigation. * This is the 
courfe, which Virgil makes Antenor take. 


‘ Antenor potuit, mediis elapfus Achivis, 

Iilyricos penetrare finus, atque intima tutas 

Regna Liburnorum, & fontem fuperare Timavi; |, 
Unde per ora novem, vafto cum murmure montis, 

It mare przruptum, & pelago premit arva fonanti. 
Hic tamen ille urbem Patavi, fedefque locavit. 
Teucrorum, En. i. 242. 


‘ A dire&t courfe muft have brought Antenor to Padua be- 
fore he could reach the Timavui,’ contrary to the defcription of 
thefe lines. - But if we bring Anteaor along the Ilyrian fhare, 
he muft pafs the Timavus, before he arrives at the place of his” 
deftination ; and his progrefs will be marked exaétly in that or- 
der, in which it is laid down by the poet: viz. Illyrium, Li~’ 
burnia, ‘Timavus, Padua.’ : 


Our author farther obferves, that, to4 

‘ This paflage jn Virgil is not underftood by the commen- 
tators; that the words mare preruptum fignify literally the fea, 
and not figuratively the Timavus. That river, he fays, 1s a 
collection of feveral fprings, joining in one ftream, which dif- 
charges itfelf into the fea quietly, after a very thort courfe, when 
the tide is out ; but, when the tide comes in, it not only beats 
back the freth water, with noife and violence, but overflows the 
land, rendering the paflage impervious, till it ebbs agains as 
travellers between Vienna and Venicé frequently expenences | 
The expreflion is certainly more juftly defcriptive of the breaks 
ing waves of a returning tide, thao of the canal of a river, how- 
ever violent.’ | mie 

Before we quit this fubjeét, we fhall detain the reader with 
an obfervation, which naturally fuggefts itfelf in this place, 
Suppofing Pheacia to have been the fame as Corfu, Homer’s 
account of it implies, that he knew nothing farther that way : 
for the Phzacians are called egyator*. From hence it appears,» 





* Odyfl. vi, 205. 
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that Homer meafures his diftance from the eaft; and that hé 
knew nothing of the voyage either of Antenor, Diomede, or ° 
Eneas into Italy *. 

In the next chapter, on Homer’s Winds, the following re- 
mark is worthy of notice, as it fhews the extreme accuracy of 
the poet. — | 

¢ Zephyrus is called hard-blowing, rapid, the fwifteft of all 


the winds, noify, whiftling or ratiling, moift, and is reprefented 
as bringing rain or fnow. 

* I find two paflages in the Odyfley, which feem to give an_ 
idea of Zephyrus, different from this general character, and 
more like the zephyr of modern poetry., One is in the poet’s 
defcription of the Elyfian fields, b. iv. ‘* where neither win- 
ter’s fnow, nor rain are feen, but a continual refrefhing zephyr | 
blows from the ocean ;” the other is in the defcription of Al- 
cinous’s gardens, b. viii. where the rich vegetation is afcribed 
to a conftant zephyr. 

¢ When we rccolle&, that the zephyr of Homer’s country 
blew from the mountains of Thrace; and that thefe two in- 
ftances are the Only ones, in which he defcribes the qualities of 
that wind in 3 difant weffern climate, inftead of contradiction 
and inconfjftence, we difcover an extenfive knowledge of nature. 
‘To have ufed the’ gentle zephyr in a fimile addrefied to Jonian 
readers, or to have given the characier of feverity to that of 
weftern climates, would have been equally incorrect.’ 


In the next chapter the author examines the geography of 
Homer, as exhibited by Mr. Pope. Here -he tells us, the al- 
terations of the tranflator has produced a new map of Greece, 
very different from that of the original author. 

¢ Thus the Graa and /pacious Mycaleffus of Homer + become 
by tranflation, 

—‘* Grea near the main, 


And Mycaleffia’s ample piny plain.” Il. ii, 592. 





¢ Had it been proper.to defcribe the narrow flrait of the Eu- 
ripus, by name of the Main, yet itis not at all diflinguithed, 
by fuch a fituation, from feveral other places mentioned on this 
fhore ; and, as to the ample piny plain, we fearched for it to no 
yorpofe. It is therefore matter of doubt, whether it exifted 
in the ume of Homer, thongh mentioned by Statius about a 
thoufand years afterwards,’ Indeed it would be difficult to affiga 
any reafon for the addition in the Englifh, except that the rhyme 
requires, that Grea fhould be near the main, in the firft line, 
and that Mycalefiia (for fo the tranflator was obliged to write it, 


eee > mye le 





* Strabo fhews, that /Eneas did not leave Troy (fee lib. xiii.) 
and Homer fays, that he and his pofterity were to reign in that 
sity. Il. xx. 307. 

+ Teasay v8, nag suevyogoy Muxadnccer, v. 498. 
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' $n order to make out the line) owes both to rhyme.and meafure * 
her pixy plain in the fecond. Ps Mabe CX, Cel 
‘ When Mr. Pope informs us, that the two following places _ 
were famous, : 
‘«* For flocks Erythre, Gliffa for the vine,” v. 602. 


and mentions thofe, 
‘¢ Who plough the fpacious Orchomenian plain,” v.611. * 


he fubftitutes the ftate of thofe countries in the time of 
Plutarch and Statiis, from whom he takes his account of 
them, for what it might have been in that of Homer, who con- 
ne&s no fuch ideas of palture, vintage, and corn with thofe ° 
names *, ; 

* Thofe concife, but defcriptive, and therefore intereftin 
fketches of ancient arts, cuftoms, and manners, with whic 
Homer has enlivened his map of Greece, cannot’be tranflated 
faithfully and at the fame time poetically. Mr. Pope has fac- 
ceeded {urprifingly in the latter; but then his ftudy of a flowing 
and mufical verfification frequently betrays him into a florid 
profufion of unmeaning ornament, in which the object is greatly 
difguifed, if not. totally loft; as when, for the grafy Preleon of 
Homer +, we have, 


‘© And grafly Pteleon decked with.chearful greens, 
The bow’rs of Ceres, and the fylvan fcenes.” — v. 850. 


‘ In the fame’ manner the fingle epithet, dkcv,° noble, which 
Homer gives the Cephiffus, is extended to a complete landfcape. 


‘* From thofe rich regions, where Cephifusrleads 
His filver current through the flow’ry meadg.”. v. 622. . 


- 


© He is fti!l more lavifh of ornament, when he drefles up the 
Peneus and /afy Peleon of Homer § in as much additional 
finery, as can. be well crowded into four lines. 


‘* Who dwell where Pelion, crown’d with piny boughs, 
Obfcures the glade, and nods his fhaggy brows ; 

Or where thro’ flow’ry Tempe Peneas itray’d, 

The region ftretched beneath his mighty fhade.” y. 918. 


¢ Here the tranflator gives us a pifture, not without its beau- — 
ties; but beauties fo much:his own, that they retain little of 
Homer, either as to the fubje€t, or the manner, = 

.£ We thall fay no more at prefent of the catalogue, where 
Rhator is green, Lilea fair, and Cynos rich, without any ao- 
thority from.the original ; Anemonia has her fately /bining turrets; 
and Corinth her smperial towers, Parrhafia her /nowy cliffs, ‘Var- 
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phe her f/vau fats, and Atylus her /ow walls, from Pope, not: 


from Homer. 

* It is owing to thefe liberties, that we find the old poet often 
loaded with Englifh ambiguity, and even contradiction, for * 
which there is no foundation in the Greek : as where Ithaca is 
fometimes fair, and fometimes darren; and where in fpite of » 
the /andy coaf of Pylos in one place, we have, in another, 


*¢ Alpheus’ plenteous ftream, that yields 
Increafe of harveft to the Pylian fields.” — 


In this chapter Mr. Wood points out many inaccuracies in 
the map of Troy, prefixed to Mr. Pope’s tranflation. =~ 


‘ The Scamander, he fays, is difcharged into the Agean fea, 
inftead of the Hellefpont; and the tranflator is fometimes 
as inconfiftent with his own incorreé&t map, as. both he and his 
map are with the real fituation of the ground. By not havin 
afcertained any invariable and fixed idea of the {cene of ation, 
either true or falfe, he has led his author into a labyrinth of 
contradictions. ‘Thus, when he fuppofes, that the Greeks had 
not paffed the river before the beginning of the fixth book, it is 
a neceflary confequence of fuch a fuppofition, that they were, 
till then, at fome miles diftance from Troy. But this is in- 
confiftent with that beautiful digreffion of the 3d book, where 
Priam and Hellen fee the Grecian leaders fo diftinétly from 
the walls of that city, as to diftinguifh -their perfons and 
figures, : 

‘* IT was ata lofs, continues our ingenious traveller, to ac- 
count for fo much obvious inaccuracy collected into fo fmall a 
compafs, till I djfcovered, befides the miftakes of the draughtf- 
man, a ceftain regularity of error, which could belong to the 
engraver alone, who, by a piece of negligence, not lefs un- 
pardonable in the artift, than fatal to geography and Homer, 
has given a map, which reverfes the drawing from which it 
was engraved, and of courfe changes the refpective fituation of 
all the parts, from right to left, and from left to right; fo 
that the Sigeum ftands where the Rheeteum fhould be, and the 
Scamander runs on that fide of Troy, which belongs to the 
Simois.’ : 

If a poet writes from an immediate view of the fcene of 
aflion, as Homer moft probably did, his tranflator, in order 
to form a proper idea of his defcriptions, and give an exatt re- 
prefentation of the neighbouring-country, fhould likewife fee 
the place he propofes to delineate ; otherwife he will naturally 


and neceffarily fall into a variety of miftakes, and exhibit a 
very different land{Cape. © | 


| To be continued, ] 
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‘THE conftitutional dependency “OF the Atmerican ¢ colenien 


upon the Britith tegilatee® has in various publications - 


been repeatedly afcertained, with a degree of evidence t 


juftly be reckoned fufficient to have entirely. decided sheabatee :. 


very. Whether the difregard of the colonifts to all the arguments 
advanced on his fubject, proceeds from the blindnefs of zeal, or the 
obftinacy of inflamed faétion, we will not determine. Credulity 


and fufpicion: have probably both confpired to miflead the un- | 


derftanding of the multitude. Incapable themfelves to judge 
of the matter in difpute, they naturally form their opinion by 


the clamour of thofe who are moft violent in the oppofition to 


government, and who fpecioufly affect, from whatever private 
motive, an ardent attachment to public liberty, There is how- 


ever much reafon to prefume, that fhould the voice of cool 
expoftulation fairly make its way beyond the Atlantic, the — 


abettors of anarchy would find it difficult to maintain a delu- 
fion fo deftru@ive to the tranquility and general intereft of 
the people. The Addrefs now before us is particularly well 


calculated for this purpofe, on account of thé concifenefs and | 


force of the arguments. it contains. 
Mr. Wefley fets out with fpecifying the grand queftion in 
controverfy, Has the Britifh parliament power to tax the Ame- 


rican colonies ? To determine this point, he confiders the na- ’ 


ture of our colonies. An Englifh colony,.he obferves, isa 
number of perfons to whom the king grants a charter, per- 
mitting them to fettle in fome far country, asa corporation, 
enjoying fuch powers as the charter grants, and to be admi- 
niftered in fuch a manner 2s it prefcribes, That as a cor- 
poration they make laws for themfelves : but as a corpora- 
tion fubfifting by a grant from higher authority, to the control 
of that authority they ftill continue fubjeé. From whence 


he infers, as a neceflary confequence, that the fupreme power . 


in England has a legal right of laying any tax upon them 
for any end. beneficial.to the whole empire. 


The author next confiders the objeftion made by the’ Ame- | 


ricans, that being: freemen they ought not ‘to be taxed with- 
out their own confent. .This argument, he anfwers, proves 
too much, 


* If the parliament cannot tax you, becaufe you have no re- 
prefentation therein, for the fame reafon it can make no laws to 
bind you. If a freeman cannot be taxed without his own con- 
feat, neither can he be punifhed without it: for whatever holds 
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with regard to taxation, holds with regard to all other laws. 
Therefore he who denies the Englifh parliament the power of 
taxation, denies it the right of making any laws at all. But 
this power over the colonies you have never difputed: you 
have always admitted ftatutes, for the punifhment of offences, 
and forthe preventing or redreffing of inconveniences, And 
the reception of any law draws after it by a chain which cannot 
be broken, the neceflity of admitting taxation.’ 


The principle upon which the colonifts found their plea of 
taxation is further confidered in the fubfequent paflage, where 
the author expofes the fallacy of the propofition, that every 
freeman is governed by laws to which he has confented. 


« In wide-extended dominions, fays he, a very {mall part of. 
the people are concerned in making laws. This, as all public. 
bufinefs, muft be done by delegation, the delegates are chofen 
by a fele&t number. And thofe that are not electors, who are 
far the greater part, ftand by, idle and helplefs {fpetators. 

‘ The cafe of electors is little better. When they are near 
equally divided, almoft half of them muft be governed, not 
only without, but even againft their own confent. 

* And how has any man confented to thofe laws, which were 
made before he was born ? Our confent to thefe, nay and to the 
laws now made even in England, is purely paffive. And in 
every place, as all men are born the fubjeéts of fome ftate or 
other, fo they are born, paffively, as it were confenting to the 
laws of that ftate. ‘Any other than this kind of confent, the 
condition of civil life does not allow.’ 5 oe 


‘We fhall prefent our readers with the rational arguments 
advanced by Mr. Wefley, in refutation of other propofitions 
relative to the claim of the colonifts. 


¢ But you fay, You are, intitled to life, liberty and property 
by nature: and that you have never ceded to any fovercizn powers 
the right to difpofe of thefe without your confent. 
¢ While you fpeak as the naked fons of nature, this is cer- 
tainly true. But you prefently declare, Our amceffors at rhe time 
they Jéttled thefe colonies, were entitled 10 all the rights of natural- 
born futje@s, within the realm of England. This likewife is true : 
but when this is granted, the boaft of original rights is at an 
end, You are no longer in a ftate of nature, but fink down 
to colonifts, governed by a charter. If your anceftors were 
fubjects, they acknowledged a fovereign : if they had a right to 
Englith privileges, they were accountable to Englifh laws, and 
had ceded to the king and parliament, the power of di/pofing 
atithout their confent, of both their lives, libertits and properties. 
And did the parliament cede to them, a difpenfation from the 
obedience, which they owe as natural fubjefts? Or any degree 
of independence, not enjoyed by other Englifhmen ? 
. T bey 
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‘ They’ did not indeed, as you obferve, by emigration forfeit . 
any of thofe privileges: but they were, and their defcendants now ~ 
are intitled to all fach as thtir cirtumpances enable them to enj ? 

« That they who form a colony by a lawful charter, fortis 
no privilege thereby, is certain. But what they do not. 2 
by any judicial fentence, they may lofe by natural effets. 
When a man voluntarily comes into Ameri¢a, he may lofe:what | 
he had when“in Europe. Perhaps he had- a right to vote for a 
knight or burgefs: by croffing the fea he did not forfeit this 
right. But it is plain, he has made the exercife of it no longer 
poffible. He has reduced himfelf from a voter to one of the in- ~ 
numerable multitude that. have no votes. , . 

« But you fay, as the colonies are not reprefented inthe BritifD 
parliament, they are entitled to a free power of legiflation. For they 
inberit allibe right which their anceftors had of enjoying all the prie 
vileges of Englifhmen. ; pre 

‘~ They do inherit all the privileges which their anceftors had = 
but they can inherit no more. Their anceftors left a country 
where the reprefentatives of the people were elefted by men par- 
ticularly qualified, and where thofe who wanted that qualification 
were bound by the decifions of men whom they had not deputed. 
You are the defcendents of men who either had no votes, orre- 
figned them by emigration. You have therefore exa&ly what 
your anceftors left you: not a vote in making laws, nor in 
chufing legiflators, but the happinefs of being proteéted by laws, 
and the duty of obeying them. - ris 6) 

‘ What your anceftors did not bring with them, neither they 
nor their defcendants have acquired. They have not, by aban- 
doning their right in one legiflature, acquired a right to con- 
ftitute another: any more than the multitudes in England who 
have “no vote, have a right to erecta parliament for chem- 
felves. . : - 

‘ However the colonies have a right to all the privileges granted 
them by royal charters, or fecured to them by provincial laws. 

© The firft claufe is allowed: they have certainly a right to 
all the privileges granted them by royal charters. But as to the 
fecond there is a doubt ; provincial laws may grant privileges 
to individuals of the province. But furely no province can con- 
fer provincial privileges on itfelf! They have a right to all 
which the king has given them; but not to all which they have 
given themfelves. 

‘ A corporation can no more afiume to itfelf privileges which 
it had not before, than a man can, by his own aé&t and deed, 
affume titles or dignities. The legiflature of a colony may bé 
compared tothe veftry of a large parifh: which may lay a cefs 
on its inhabitants, but ftill regulated by the law: and‘which 
(whatever be its internal expences) is ftill liable to taxes laid by 
fuperior authority. | 

* The charter of Penfylvania has a claufe admitting, in ex- 
prefs terms, taxation by parliament. If fuch a claufe be Ye: sa 
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ferted in other charters, it muft be omitted as not neceflary? 
becaufe it is manifeftly implied in the very nature of fubordinate 
government: ali countries which are fubject to laws, being liable 
to taxes. - 

‘ Ic is true, the firft fettlers in Maffachu/ctt’s-Bay were pro- 

mifed az exem plies fr miaxes for pied mgt But does not this 
very €xemy tion imply, that they were to pay them afterwards? 
Tf there is in the charter "of any coiony a claufe exempt- 
ing them from taxes for ever, then uadoubtedly we havea right 
to be fo exempted. But if there is no fuch claufe, then the 
Englith parliament has the fame right to tax them as to tax any 
other Engiifh fubjedts.’ 

After proving by the cleareft arguments the right of the 
parliament to tax all the colonics, the author proceeds with 
freely declaring bis opinion, that the prefent conte/t with the 
Americans has been originally excited and fomented by tur- 
bulent perfons in our own country, who are determined enc- 
mics tothe eftablifhed form of government, and with to throw 
all into confufion for the fake of accompli thing their own 
purpofe, The author’s fenfible expoftulation with the colo. 
nifis on this fubject 1s worthy of being perufed. 

¢ But, my brethren, would this be any advantage to you? 
Can you hope fora more defirable form of government, either 
in England or America, than that which you now enjoy ? After 
all the vehement cry for liberty, what more liberty can you 
have? What more relicious liberty can you delire, than that 
which you enjoy already ? May not avery one among you wor- 
jhip God according to his own confcience ? What civil liberty 
can you defire, which ycu are not already poffefied of ? Do not 
you fit without reftraint, every man under his own vine? Do 
you not, every one, high or low, enjoy the fruit of your la- 
hour? ‘This is real, rational liberty, fach as is enjoyed by Eng- 
meer alone ; and not by any other people in the habitable 
world. Would the being independent of England make you 
more f; ree? Far, very far from it. It would hardly be pofiible 
for you to ficer clear, between anarchy and tyranny. But fup 
pote, after numberlefs dangers and muicbiefs, you thould ferrin 
into one or more republics : would a republican government 
give you more Jiberty, either religious er civil? By no means. 
No governments under heaven are fo defpotic as the republican : 
no fubjeGis are governed in fo arbitrary a manner, asthole of a 
commonwealth. If any one doubt of this, let him look at the 
dis ¢ f Venice, of Genoa, oreven of Holland. Should any 


fuby 
J . 
n tak or write of the Detch government as every ¢ obler does 


man 


of the Englifh, he would be isid inirens, before he knew where 
he was. And then wo beto him! republics fiew no mercy. 

‘s But if we fubmit to one tax, more will follow.” 
Perhaps fo, and perhaps not. But if they did; if you were 
taxed (which is quite improbable) equal with Ireland or Scot- 
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land, ftill were you to prevent this by renouncing conneétion 
with ere the remedy would be worfe than the difeafe. 
For O! what convulfions muit poor America feel, before any 
athereionianeala was fettied = Innumerable mifchiek muft exfue, 
before any general form could be eftablithed, And the grand 
mifchief would enfue, when it was eftablithed; when you had 
received a yoke, which you could not fhake off. 

‘ Brethren open your eyes! Come to yourfelves! Beno 
longer the dupes of defigning men. I do not mean any of your 
countrymen in America: I doubt whether any of thefe are in 
the fecret. The defigning men, the Achi ays tea are in Eng- 
land; thofe who have laid their f{cheme fo deep, tnd covered it 
fo well, that thoufands who are ripening it, fufpest nothing atail 
of the matter. ‘Thefe well meaning mea, fincerely be lieving, 
that they are ferving their country, exclaim againit grievances, 
which either never “exited, or are aggravated above meafu 
and thereby inflame the people more and more, to the with of 
thofe who ure behind the fcene. But be not you duped any lone 
ger: do not ruin yourfelves for them that owe you no good will, 
that now employ you oaly for their own purpofes, and in the 
end will give you nothanks. T hey love neither England nor 
America, but play one againft the other, in fubferviency ‘o- their 
grand defign, of overturning the Englifd government, Be 
warned in time. Stand and con Fite before it is too late; before 
you have entailed confufion and mifery on your latett pofterity. 
Have pity upon your mother country! Have pity upon your 
own! Have pity upon yourfelves, upon your children, and upon 
all that are near and dear to you! Let us not bite and devour 
one another, left we be confumed one of another! O let us follow 
after peace! Let us put away our fins; the real ground of all 
our calamities! Which never will or can be thoroughly re- 
moved, till we fear God and honour the king.’ 


To this AddrefS are fubjoined fome remarks ona fermon, 
a ied by Dr. Smith in Philaph ielphia, and lately reprinted 

1 England. But of thefe it is unneceffary to vive any ac- 
yeti ; as Mr. Wefley has fully refuted, in the preceding tra&, 
the papecen maintained in that difcourfe. 

{t is hardly to be fuppofed that a perfon who treats of the 
American controverfy at fo late a period, can have fuggetted 
any important argument that has not been anticipated in other 
publications on the fubje& ; but if Mr. W yr he Addrefs fhould 
not be thought entitled to the praife of novelty in this refpec, 
we muft at leaft acknowiedge, that he has not only refuted the 
pretenfions of the colonifts with great candour, plainnefs, and 
energy, but has alfo expoftulated with that deluded people, in 
a firain of argument equally rational and perfuafive. The Ad- 


drefs, we are fully convinced, proceeds from pn — be- 


nevolent motives; and we fhould be happy could it inforce the 
6 ade 
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admonition expreffed in the following lines, which Mr, Wefley 
has prefixed to the pamphlet : 


Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis afiuefcite bella, 
Neu patriz validas in vifcera vertite vires. 





X. A Letter to the rev. Mr, John Welley, occafioned by his Calne 
Addre/s to the American Colonies. t2mo. 2d. Dilly. 


"THE various arguments in this Letter may be reduced to 
the fingle propofition fo often difcufled, that taxation and 
reprefentation are infeparable. Refpecting this fubje&, it is 
to be prefumed that all who are concerned in the controverfy, 
have already formed their opinion; and we fhall therefore 
only inform our readers, that we meet with no new arguments 
in this production; but, as may gencrally be obferved in po- 
Jemical writings, the Warmth of the Reply is pretty ftrongly 
contrafted with the Calmnefs of the Addrefs. 
As a fpecimen of this writer’s manner of arguing, we fhall 


prefent our readers with the following paflage. 


‘ To overturn all this reafoning, you tell us that you have no 
freehold, and confequently no vote fora parliament-man ; that 
multitudes befides, are in the fame fituation; from whence you 
infer that the /overe‘en (and it matters not what meaning you are 

leafed to affix to this word) has a right to tax his fubjedts with 
or <vithout their confent. Seep. 21, of your Addrefs.—And can 
you, Sir, confider this as folid argument; would not yourfelf, 
in any other cafe, look upon it as the moft contemptible fophitt- 
ry? 
« Whether you have or have nota freehold, you muk either 
be able to purchafe one if you chufe it, or elfe your property mult 
be fo {mall that it can be of no-confequence to you who has the 
granting it; efpecially as they cannot, you know, give away any 
of your money without at the fame time giving much more of 
theirown. Forty {hi lings a year freehold give an Englifhman a 
voice in the legiflature of his country; and in many parts of the 
kingdom this privilege isextended to every freeman of a corpo- 
rate town, to every one that pays the ratesto the king and poor, 
and in not a few boroughs to every one that boils a pot. Can it 
then be pretended with any colour of jufticeor reafon, that in 
England the /owereign hath a right to tax his fubjetts without 
their conjen‘, when it is fo glaringly evident that there is rota 
man in England who is able to boil a pot in ever fo defpicable a 
hovel, but may, ifhe pleafes, have a voice in the difpofal of his 
property ? Snppofe there were ever fo many millions of Englith- 
men who undervalued their birthright, and did not think it 
worth their while to exercife it, yet ftill the right itfelf would 
exift, nor could it be faid they were taxed without their conjent, 


fince by not exerting the power the conititution gave them of 
dif- 
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diffenting, had they been fo difpofed, they implicitly and to all 
intents and purpofes gave their confent. And te keep up this 
power in its full vigour, and to tranfmit it, unimpaired, from 
generation to generation, you well know, Sir, that parliaments 
were Originally never chofen for more than one year, at the ex- 
piration of which term the people again exercifed their right of 
election, and thereby made it as clearly appear to be ¢rue, as 
you are pleafed peremptorily to affert (p. 5.) it is ab/olutely falfe, 
that ‘‘ every freeman is governed by laws to which he has con- 
fented.” It is therefore fallacious to the laft degree, and un- 
worthy a man of integrity and candour, to infinuate, as you are 
pleafed todo, (p. 7.) that the people have ‘* ceded to the king 
and parliament the power of difpofing wishout their confent, of 
both their lives, liberties, and properties.” How is it «without 
their confent, when they retain their place in the legiflature by 
their reprefentatives, and no aét of parliament is pafled but with 
their confent? By the like mode of reafoning you undertake to 
prove, (p. 6.) that ** when the eletors are nearly equally di- 
vided, almoft half of them muft be governed not only without 
but even againft thear own confent.’ 

The writer here confounds the condition of the Americans 
with that of the people in this country who have no votes in 
the ele€tion of members of parliament; and yet by this prin- 
ciple, the argument upon which the colonifts found their claim 
is rendered totally ineffectual. 





XI. 4 Second Anfwer to Mr. John Wefley, being a Supplement to 
the Letter of Amevicanus, 12m. 24. Wallis asd Stonehoule. 


| ha this additional reply, the much-exhaufted fubject of 
American taxation is again difcuffed, upon the fame prin-= 
ciples as formerly; and we meet not with any new argu- 
ments refpefing either the idea of the fupreme power, or 
the nature of royal charters. If in fome parts the author’s 
do&rine may be confidered as plaufible, it is maintained in 
others by fuch a reprefentation of fa&s as we cannot view in 
the light of fair and decifive reafoning; or where the prin- 
ciples are juft, they have not that neceilary relation to the au- 
thor’s conclufions, which alone can give validity to the points 
he endeavours to eftablifh. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
XL. Predigten von Georg Chriftoph Dahme. Sermous by G. C. 
Dahme. Bruniwic. 8vo. German. 
Vis volume contains feven fermons, and three difcourfes by way 
of appendix. ‘The firtt of the fermons, on 2 Tim. il. 19. hav- 
ing been printed feparately in London, hagalready been mentioned 
in our Review*. ‘dhe fecond, on Acts xiv.17. is a thankigiving 
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for the harveft, preached in Oétober, 1773. ‘The third, on St, 
Luke, xxiv. 34. offers fome proofs of the truth of the refurrceétion 
of Jefus Chrift, drawn from the evidence of the apoftles, and from 
the nature of the hiltur:cal account itfelf. Inthe fourth, on Gal. ii. 
17. Mr. Dahme confiders the nature and requifites of the juitifica- 
tion through Jefus Chrift, In ti ie fifth, on St. John ii. r—11. he 
difplays the importance, dignity, and happineis of the conjugal 
ftate, and exhorts the married perfons among his audience: to be 
particularly careful not to give their co nforts any reafon for jea- 
Joufy ; not to expect or require of their conforts that they fhould be 
entirely fault! lefs; but p ree to bear with each other's foibles ; 
to guard againft caprici ioufnefs, and to prove indulgent to one an- 
other; to feek their pleafures and enjoyments at home; always to 
endeavour at rendering one another wifer and more virtuous.—In 
the fixth, he delivers the art of contentment, in order to the at- 
tainment of which he recommends the following rules: 1. If you 
wifh for perpetual contentment, begin with healing the wounds 
of your confcience, and then endeavour to preferve it inviolate. 
2, Never fancy to yourfeff that any morta! man can, in this fub- 
lunary ftate, be completely happy. 3. Affure yourfelf that the 

eft temporal bleflings do not con fitt inrank, wealth, and fuch en- 
joyments of life as are attainable only by the means of thefe exter- 
nal circumftances, but i: n health, in a fufliciency of necefiaries, in 
a fair character, in amiable conferts, in the love of our relations 


and conneclions, andin ¢. faithful friendfhip ; and that if poflefled of 


thefe, you are already one of the happieftof mortal men. 4. Avoid 


all connexion and intimacy withthe vicious, and efpecially with 
quarrelfome, revengeful, flandering, morofe, and capricious cha- 
racters; and attach yourfelf to fuch as are meek, peaceable, honeft, 
contented and compiatfant. 5. Forbear refenting the unreafonable, 
nefs and follies of mankind, and quietly endure whatever injurie 


may (in prudence, we fappole) be tolerated. 6. When you meet 


with any adverfity, probe the wound inftantly, and to the quick ; if 


you perceive itto beflight, a trifle will no longer hurt you; if it be 
a real, and even a great misfortune, afk yourfelf whether it makes 
you completely miferabie ; ; compare it with the bleffings fill Je‘e 
you ; remember that thefe trials are fent by a merciful God, and that 
grief and forrow will not remove or leffen them, Recolleét every other 
comfort, and ftrive to remove or to alleviate your fufferings ; do not 
however entirely confide in yourfelf, but implore the divine aflilt- 
ance. 7. Think frequently of God, of his paternal providence, 
the infi nite mercy of redempt ion, and the blifs defigned for you 
hereafter: recollect alfo frequently the pee re Rs and unmerited 
bleflings you have already enjoved and itil enjoy, and frequent ty 
pray to God for contentinent of wave ‘rite and obvious as thefe 


advices and exhortations may appear, they are not the lefs vaiu- 
able on that account; nor canthey be too freq ne aa repeated or 
enforced in a mixed, or even a felect audience. Criet and dejection, 
whether occafioned by realor imaginary evils, 1s alwe ye one of the 
moit fatal difeafes of the mind: and é6fa varicty of remedies, fome 
at leaft may fucceed in roufing om its jethargy. 

The feventh -acngaag Acts xvii. 20. conta ronfid ons on 
the laftjudgment, and exbortations fuitable to the awful fabject. 

The appendix confifls of two occafional acdrciices to two young 
perfons at their confirmation, previous to thei firit admifiton tothe 
Lord’stable; and of an eflay on two dificulii¢s In cus Savieur’s pa- 


yable of St. Niatth. xxu. 1-14. 
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XIII. Knud Leem’s, Profejors der Lappifchen Sprache, Nnchrichten 
von den Lappen ia Finmarken, trer Sprache, Sitten, Gz brauchen, 
und ehemahligen heidnifchen Religion, mit Aamerkungen von J. E. 
pigs i Bifchof xu Drontheim; aus dem Denifchen idberfetzt ; 

, Memoirs of the Laplanders iz Finmark, their Language, Mau- 
ners, Cufloms, and former Pa eganifin, by Knud Leem, Prof. of the 
anlandith Tongue, with Notes by the R. Rev. J. E. Gu nner, Bi/pop 


of Drontheim; tranflated from the Danih. 8vo. Leipzig. German. 


pHe, author of the original had for ten years refided in Lapland, as 
miflionary, and after his return, his memoirs of that cou ntry 

and of its inhabitants were by the government ordered to be pub- 
lifhed in Latin and Danifh, in quarto, with one hundred copper- 
plates. His account may be contidered as the moft authentic work 
that has hitherto appeared on this fubjeét; but being by far too 

era the German traniflator contented himfelf with giving an 

ab{tract of it, which yet is futceptible of further abridgment. 

The es is divided into twenty-one chapters. 

Chap. I. The origiz of the Laplanders can hardly be traced and 
a slegtcringh From the analogy of the refpective idioms, however, 
they appear to have {prung from the fame race as the Swedith Finn- 
Janders, who yet think them(elves fo far fuperior to them as to be 
difgutted on hearing a Finmark Laplande: ‘called a Finnlander. 

Chap. II. Their tongue is faid to be very energetic, and to cons 
tain all the grammatical parts of fpeech and many grammatical 
figures, fuch asthe aphzrefis, prothefis, fyncope, paragoge, apo- 
cope, &c. A Laplandifh Sanna and didtionary. have been pub- 
lifhed by Mr. Leem; we fuppofe, chiefly for the ufe of young milf 
fionarics. 

Strangers or vilitors are by the Laplanders faluted with pafe 


> ' 
; 


wecije, ov holy brother; or page oxaiba, holy jijier. 
As celded reindeer grow itronger, larger, and fatter, and are of 
‘ 


af - oe aati ° ga | “ . . a FT anls A . — , ¥ 
courfe more highly valued than otheis, a Laplander, by way of 
iy Sigg bis re{pect for aman of con{eguence, 7 haerse ei%, 
f : py i ae i. “ey oe ° " ita 
he is a gelied reindeer 5 as in venting his {corn for a proud co: neeited 


») 4 
iG 


SV 
coxcumb, he gives himfelf the air Pot a selded reindeer. 
Chap. lI, As to bodily and mental qualifications, their childréa 
are rather c rpulent ; adult perfons are of a pale-brown yeilowith 
hue, their hair is fhort, their mouth wide, thetr cheeks ho! pitow 
the chin narrow and pointed, their eyes are red and running as if 
they had been weeping. This defect is partly natural, but ine: eafed 
by the conftant fmoke in their tent tsand| uts; a me by the guils of {now 
On their winte ah gnc +4 the mountains. Ad d to this, that their 
eyes are, during nine months in the year, {o much dazzled and im- 
paired by the ice and {now on the ro cks and mountains, that after 
their return from the chace of wi Ne ver deer, they are for feveral 
days almoft entirely deprived of { ; 
Pheir difagreeable finell arifes “fre m their clethes being all over 
bedaubed with train oi], and thorouzhly fumigated by the tinking 
inoke of green, wet, icy tuel. “Theis nature is in eeneral low, but 


i 
their conttitutton ftrong and durable, and by cotd and hardfhip 
hardened to aa almoit incredible degree. Five days after her lying 
in, a Laplandiih woman came at Chriftmas over {now and iC 
mountains in order to be churched by the miliionary. The high- 
Junders endure the moft dreadful cold; while the inbabicants of the 
fea coalt, by being clolely Thut up amidit {inoke in their cottages, are 
alinolt juiiocated with heat, 

VoL. XL. O8sber, 1775. b 4 Thus 
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Thus hardened as they are by nature and habit, their difeafes are 
few, and, if curable, removed by very fimple remedies. Pepper and 
ginger are their great {pecifics; and the fureft way of ingratiating 
one’s felf with them, iS by presenting them with thele groceries, or 
with tobacco. 


Their bodies are agile and fupple; their courfes, both in their 
fnow-fhoes, and in their fledges and boats amazingly rapid, yet 
dextrous and fafe: and, like other nations under the fame circum- 
itances, neceflity has made them excellent hunters and fifhermen. 

Ever fince their converfion to Chriftianity, they have fhewn 
great zeal and refpect for religion, by th: eix attention in places 
of worfhip; by their daily private and family devotion; by endea- 
vouring to regulate their lives according to its precepts; and by 
abftaining from prophanenefs. Their character is peaceable and 

tumane; they rarely quarrel, and hardly ever fight: of theft and 
fornication the inftances are \ ery rare; as . the fich t of vagrants 
and beggars; their poor remaining in thei Panty, se: and “being 
fupported by their refpective Salliow- parithione es, Some of them, 
however, are addiéted to drunkennefs, the common vice of nor- 
thern recions; and others inclined to over-rea ach ‘and defraud in 
their dealings, as many wealthier traders are, with lefs temptation 
and in bapprer climes. 

Chap. [V. The cold in Finmark is fo intenfe as to freeze rivers 
to the depth of feven or eizht feet, and fo lafting, that heaps of 
jnow are fometimes s feen on Midfummer-d ry. “And to the fev erity 
ot ft ich aclimate, the drefes of its decuts muff needs be fuited. 
‘hole of the mia les cc nfid in fummer-ca aps eet ed like a 


—' 


rivok, and n ble 4 rt fembling thofe of ch imaney | fwee epers. Shirts 
necklaces, an 4 flockings are feldom ufed; but their breeches each 


down to their heels; their under garment (fork) is made of fheep 
fkins, with the wool turned inwards; their coats are of coarfe 
woollen cloth, or of reindeer fkins with the hair turned outwarc 
which gives them an uncouth appearance; and inftead of buttons 
they are fattened with ftrings and girdies. Their fh 


Sy 
} 10es alfo are tied 
wih firings or leather ft:aps, and ftuffed with hay. 

‘The Laplandith females alfo wear breeches; and both their unde 

id upper carments nearly refemble thofe of the m« cf 4 
th y are lo) er, and m«¢ re genera lly fet off with a oo of cheap 
finery; in which indeed the Laplandith fair fex mayJo much the 
rather indulge tts tal as they are not only their own mantua- 
makers and milliners, but the taylors, furriers, girdiers, glovers, 
fhoe and boot-makers for both fexes ; whilft their hufbands folace 
themielves from the faticues of hunting, fifhing, cutting and tranf- 
poiting wood, byt nites care of the kitchen and the table. 

Chap. V. The asvchizes or cottages of the Sea-Laplancers confift 
of tirong poles or beams, bendi ng atthe top hke a vault, onthe in- 
fide joined and covered with bread planks, and on the « utfide ewith 
birch bark and fods. They are fo low that a man cannot iland erect 
any where except in the center, at the fire-hearth, and under the 
chimney funnel. ‘The floor is nearly circular, paved with ftones 
and covered with branches, except the hearth, which hes over- 
avainft the door, and confifts of two parallel rows of common flones, 
between which the fire is made. At the corners ends the he arth ftrong 


wiee are Seed } '.« 2% a fi , ver{e loo 
peles are fixed in the ground, fupporting othe erle pores Oi 
. t Pa | ' os? ’ ’ > a P Ay Rect, £ 
\ sil whic -0CLTIICS IANS OVEP tHe Tire. Whilt bu rhs, a dort of a 
kreen is placed over its tunnel on the roof, to prevent the fmoke’s 


being 
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being repelled by the wind. Before the’ Sea Laplanders retire 
to bed, the fire is extinguifhed, and the funnei over the heaith fhur, 

At the corners of the hearth, over-againft the door, two trunks of 
birch trees are placed an ell afanc ler ; ; here the firewood hes, and 
herea ranger, on his entering the cottage, muft wait as in an anti- 

chamber, until he is by the landlord, or {ome one of the inmates, 
invited to draw nearer. 

On the other fide of the hearth two other trees are laid, between 
which the kettles, difles, and other kitchen furniture, witha kettle 
full of melted fnew water, for drinking, are placed. Thus the 
— die part of a cottage contains a {mall place for fuel, the hearth 
and kitchen. On both fides of the middle part two beams are laid 
at rte or fix feet diftance from each other, reaching from the hearth 
tothe wail. Thefer make three divifions on e1 ither fide, viz. two at 


the entrance, two near the hearth, and two adjoining the kitchen, 
each of which is covered with a dy wee eal sikin. Ifthe hut be inha- 
ited by one family, one of the fides is occupied by the mafter and 
his wife, and the other fide by bia children and fervants. If two 
familbes livein the fame santas ge, each of them occupies one fide by 
itfelf. The divifion in the back part of the cottase is then referv- 


ed for the two mafters, the middlemoft ; afligned to the reer, and 
the foremoft, next to the entrance, eftto the fervants, The back 
part, or beft divifion of the whole, is always willing a refioned t 

be miffionary at his arrival, and during his fay ; who is eae 
j 4 f es ay . 2 . ° » fe ale ne vy 
ed with duch dainties as the country or the family canafrord. And 
though two families living in the fame cottage have the whole mid- 
diemoft div'fion, viz. ihe ents ‘ance, the hearth, and the kitchen in 
“¢) . = ait: a { 0) r feldom he rd f. Oa4 {i f 
cominon, yet sutes anc quarrels are 1e1a oO iva0li O 
their cottares are atthe top ‘oined to a [tabie by the { fame roof, but 
on the ground fepar ated from it by an intermediate ipace, ferving 
for an entrance both to men and cattle. ‘The roof 1s fra med of the 
}, 


bark of birch trees, and the whole outfide of the suilding covered 


with fods, which grey tet ippearance of a grafly hilloc ck. 
Tine cottages of the hi; nder s are generaily pre and 
, } " 


/ } o ' . 4 
’ ‘ ‘ * e; . s > r ave ; ad | t ‘ 
GiiViticGy OM LHC as me pian, thou wh diff eTenet ii) 


AME | fome refpects; fitu- 
ated in the midft of woods, in fummer covered with coarfe linen, 


and 7 —— with old woollen coverlets. ‘The door likewife con- 
— y aweann : @ « * 

filts o vocllen cover of a 1 Py ramidal form, extended over a frame, 
and fadleses d at the top 1 fingle ftrap. When a wind arifes, 


otiver fide remains loofe. Thefe highlanders ufe no lamps, but 
content themi: yp the light aftorded by the fire-hearth, which 
being { upphed w green, wet, icy or fnowy fuel, invoives them 
ty 
in a continual clou nd of {moke. 

Chap. VI. Their beddizg is equally fimple, and confifts of rein- 


’ , . - c fol f ‘ al “1, 
that end of the door on which it blows is fattened to a pole. The 


deers ikins fpread on the floor. ‘he cloathing which they. wore 
during the day, now ferve them for pillows ; the coverlets are theep 
{kins fewed together, the woo fic “ next the body; and thele are 
asain covered with a woollen coverlet. ‘The woollen cover of ihe 
highland rs during a sony is fewed like a fack, into which they 
put their fect. Males and females, of all conditions and ages he 
entirely naked, even in the mott p: iercing cold. ‘The beds are fepa- 


rated by a pole or a {mall plank, fo contiguous that the parents 

can reach the children, and thefe the fervants, with their hands. 
When we conider the feverity of the climate, the fhortnefs and 

barreniucis of its fummers, the lenevth and horrors o its winters 


Y 2 th 


cw. 
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the hardthips of the inhabitants whilf abroad, their comfortlefs res 
fidence at home, in @ perpetual cloud of ittinking {moak; theiz 
night's reft in winter often difturbed by wolves and other favage 
beats invading their cattie ; and in fummer, their perfons infefted, 
day and nig sht, | by numberlefs {warms of fma!! long flies, whofe fting 
is exceedingly ti roublefe ne to man and beaft; we mutt commife- 
ferate the ftate of tl rete people, and blefs the divine Providence for 
the convenienc ne and comforts of life we enjoy in milder climes. 

Yet are thele natives of one of the roughelt regions in the world 
by no means deftitute of pleafure and happins{s.—It is no where 
to be found, or every where.—By their rein deer, cattle, chace and 
fitheries, they are fufficiently fupplicd with the neceflaries of life; by 
cuftom and habit enured to the climate; by its very rigour braced 
with health : ind vigour; by continual employment preferved from 
hiitieiine/s ; by ignorance guarded ag saint numberlets lufts and de- 
fires; ‘ing almnefs of temper freely exempted trom a varicty of bo- 
dily and mental difcafes; by plainnefs and uniformity of conduct 
their life made eae. and then exit eafy. Ifthe virtues and 
vices, enjoyments and fufferines, of poor and affluent nations are 
contrafted, the lot of the Laplanders would pro bably in the eye of 
reafon, preponderate againti that of many nations who think them- 
felves happie r and wifer. 

But it is time to conclude this article, and to referve the remain- 


nz chapters tor our next Review. 


a ee ee + ee 


XIV. Merkewtndigkeiten der Morduanen, Kofaken, Kallmucken, 
Kirgi! en, Batcnkiren, Ge. nebjt andern — Nachrich 
ten, und Kupfern, ein Aufzug aus Pallas Reife 8vo. Frankfurt 
und Leipzig. Or, Memoirs of the aehun, ‘Cofacks, Calmouks, 
Kirgifes, Bafhkirs, Ge. Gc. with Cuts. German. 

puis volume contains a curious abftracét of profeffor Pallas’s tra- 

vels through the {outhern provinces of Ruffia, who fortunately 
arrived in thefe diitant countries, in time to collect fome authentic 
accounts of the religion and manners of fome wandering hords, 
who ioon after withdrew themfelves into the moft remote receffes of 
Afia, and dilappeared from the eyes of European abfervers. 

Some years ago the To nguts, or Toergoetic Calmouks, and the 
Spongurs refided in the neighbourhood of the Jaik and the Wolga. 
The Tonguts had, towards the end of the laft century, by the Chi- 
nefe Tartars, under the command of their emperor Can-hi, been 
fo much reduced and diftrefied, that they removed into the do- 
misions, and under the protection of Ruflia. The Spongurs, from 
a fimilar motive, followed thcir example in 1757. Both thefe na- 
tions had been preferved by the Ruffian protection from total deftruc- 
tion; and both appeared to be firmly attached to the Ruffian go- 
vernment, when on a fudden they refolved to emigrate; within lefs 
tan army of twenty-five or thirty thoufand 
mien, and marched through the province of Orenburgi’ with fuch 


; yee rat the Ruffian ariny, wh o were detached to oppo fe them 








tian a W eek they raifec 


hi ix pailage of icme rivers, were unable even to come up with 
fie. 

Pheie nations may probably amount to an hundred thoufand 
perfons. Jheir emigration was, in 1770, confidered by the Ruffian 
eovernment asa great lofs; though, when the late rebellion broke 
out, if wa bably thought a very fortunate event; asa junction 


with thels Caimeuks woud polubly have enabled the rebels near 
the 
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the Jaick to feize upon the capital of Mofcow. Their motive for 
emigrating is faid to have arifen from the difguft of their chicfs at 
the treatment they received from the Ruffians; for though Peter I. 
had ufed them like princes, his fucceffors at firlt endeavoured to 
make them tributaries, then fubjects, and finally flaves. 

All thefe Calmucks are originally Mungals; always roving, often 
plundering, and very much addiéted to fuperftition ; fond of amu- 
lets, relics, and idolatry, On their marches they are always at- 
tended by their copper idols and altars, drawn on waggons by white 
camels kept for that purpofe. They are very zealous votaries of 
the religion of the Great Lama; though its books, being written 
in the language of Thibet, are not underftood by any of them, ex- 
cept fome priefts. Thefe facred books are faid to contain many cu- 
rious Afiatic conceits, efpecially a fingular cofmogony, in which the 
fun is faid to be an immenfe globe of glafs. 

Their laws, however, are written in the Mungal tongue, and 
generally underftood. They were enacted in the reign of Galdan 
Chan, who for that purpofe fummoned a great national aflembly, 
confifting of three of their kutuétkus, or bifhops, and twenty-four 
princes or chiefs of hords. Thefts and other crimes are by thefe 
Jaws not punifhed with death, but with the reftitution of double the 
value of what had been ttolen; or elfe with fome compenfation, 
They are aifo faid to adjudge the trial by the fiery ordeal. 

Their political government is by no means calculated for the pre- 
fervation of internal peace and tranquility. Their hords are firft 
divided into wufes, comprifing a certain number of families; thefe 
ulufes are {ubdivided into amiads, and the amiads again into 


chatuns, that, like the Arabian clans, for the conveniency of paf- 


turage, always encamp at a certain diftance from each other, Each 
of thefe divihons and fubdivifions has its own hereditary chieftain. 
The chiefs of wlufes are ftyled moyons. Like vaflats they depend in- 
deed on the chan ;but in their own a/ufes they are nearly abfolute ; 
for taough they cannot inflict death on their fubjects, they may yet 
opprefs them in athoufand other ways. Thus the Mungal Tartars, 
whilft enjoying political liberty, are expofed to grievous civil op- 
preffiions. 

Their provifions confit in milk, butter, and wild roots, and 
frefh, or dried meat; their chief drink is 2ways, or four milk, 
which intoxicates, like wine, and may by diftillation be made 
ftronger and more fpirituous; for which purpofe they generally ufe 
the milk of mares, as containing fewer aqueous particles, and yield- 
ing almoft no cream, and of courfe, no butter. ‘Their tents, 
like thofe of all other nomades, are very uncleanly, as are their fur- 
niture and their cloaths; thefe contiit of fkins or hides, and are 
worn till they become entirely ufelefs. All their veffels are made 
of leather hardened at a fire; and their tents of thick coarfe felts, 
that are not, likelinen, cleanfed by rain. In thefe tents, however, 
they ftay only during their meals and their fleep. 

Their wealth confilts in flocks and herds of fheep, goats, horfes, 
black cattle, and cainels. Some Calmuks own a thoufand hor€es, 
others have but four; and other cattle in the fame proportion. 

Their robberies are, in profeflor Pallas’ opinion, a refult of the civil 
wars frequently waged, not only between different hords, but even 
between w/ufes belonging tothe fame hard, In a feudatory governs 
ment, thefe internal wars are almoft unavoidable; but in a nation 
without houfes, fortyeff2s, or towns, they are of fhort con« 
tinuance ; for, as their armies chiefly confit in horfe, and as they 
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have no magazines, nor provifions but what they tranfport in their 
wagons; one party will foon cut the other off from further fup- 
ly; their horfes then die apace, and the war is foon at an end. 
Moft of the other nations mentioned in this work have, like the 
Coffacks, more dircétly fubmitted to the Ruffian government, and 
thus loft much of their former character, manners, and religion, 
and are now almott become Rufians. 
The annual trade carried on between the city of Orenburgh and 


the paftoral nations of the Great Defert, is faid to amountto ten 
thoufand horf esy and fifty or fixty thoufand head of fieep; which 
are from thence diviven to the center of the Ruffian empire. 


This abttraét is calculated for thofe readers who intereft them- 
felyes more in acco: ints of national characters and manners, than 


in defcriptions of the objects of natural hiftory. 


FOREIGN Lid rER ARY INTELLIGENCE. 
15. Trofigriinde der Vernujt und Religion bey di a Widerwerticgheiten des 

: ebens, I. Thkeils. Confolations of “Re afon and Religion in the Adver- 

ities of Life. Paril. &8va. Le} pzig. German. 
¢ HE confolations drawn from philo fophical confiderations are de- 

livered with great energy aud {pirit in this firft volume; thofe 
that are derived from re ligion will be treated ofin the fecond part. 
16. Lehrbuch fur die Lend und B laufwirthe, in der pragm atifchen Ge- 
fehichte der gefamten od und Haufwit! Achaf? des Amies Kupfer- 

Zell, von Joh. Friedr. layer, Pyarrer zu Kupferzell. Ax in- 

fir uélive Mann: al for the Ufe of Hufbandmen and Fon i ad contain 

1g a yegeee Account of all the vubal and domefitc Economy of the 

Parifh of Kupferzell, in the Principality of Hohentohe Shillings- 

furft, i Fr anc nia. &wo. Nurenberg. German. 

Few minifters have deferved fo well of their congregation as this 
excellent economift, who proves a zealous inftructor of his pa- 
rifhioners, both in their fpiritua! and temporal concerns ; and whofe 
unwearied endeavours have been fo ftuccefsful, as not only to pre 
ferve them from diltrefs during the late dre: adful dearth in el 
many, but enabled them to relieve that of the neichbouring dif- 
tricts, by fupplying them with many thoufand buthels of corn. His 
experiments ai id practice are here related with great plainefs and 
perfpic uity. 





37. Urban F ried. Bened. Briickmann’s,&c. Ab; andiung von Edelfleinen, 
Zweyte cwkeliots und wvermehrte Auflage. .'. F. B. Brick- 
mann’s (M. D. azd Phyfcian to the fae of Bru uwic) Treatife of 
pre ecious Stones. Se oan E. tition, correéled and improved. 80. 


Brunfweig. German. 

A valuable performance, containing the beft remarks of preced- 
ing writers, together with the author's own judicious obfervations 
on his fub) 

38. Topegra:hifche Nachrichten vonLief. und Efthiand, gefammelt und 
ts 5 ehen durei Augiuft Wilheim Hupel. Erfier Band. Topo- 
graphical Memeirs of Livonia and Ffthomia, colle&cd and t publifhed 
by A. W Hupel, Vol. J. with an accurate Map of Livonia, nd 
tewo fmall Charts of two Harbours. 8vo. Riga. German. 

This valt mie contains more than what is announced in its title 
page; not only an accurate and minute topographical account of 
the two provinces, but alfo an initruétive detail of their fovereicns, 
revenues, taxes, laws, police, and their adminiftration. In the 
fecond volume a defcription of the manners, cuftoms, language, 
products, and trade of Livonia will be given. 
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x9. Das Thierreich, nach dem Linneifchen Sy/f ei, a aus den beften 
Schrifiellern n, vom Herrn Prof. Schreber in E rlangen befchrieben, 
mit illuminirten Kupfern. A Deferi iption of the animal Kingdozw, 
according to Prof. Linnzeus’s Syfem, from the beft Writers, ! Y Prof. 
Schreber, atEriangen. In 4to. with coloured Plates. Erlangen, 
The detfign and contents of this excellent work appear from its 
title. It is pul blifhing in numbers; the defcriptions are full, yet 
concife ; t the plates, well engraved and finely coloured; and the 
price very moderate. 


20. Von den Aeufferlichen Kennzeichen der Foffilien; abgefasft von Abrah, 
Gottlob Werner. Of the external Chara&eriflics of Fofils; by Ab. 
G. Werner. 8vo0. Leipzig. 

The queftion, whether all the known foffils may be diftinguithed 
and clafied merely by their external charaécteriitics, or from their 
colour, the texture of their parts, their touch, coldnefs, finell, 
tafte, &c. is here, from many repeated effays and accurate experi- 
iments, determined in the affirmative, to the great fatisfaction of mi- 
neralogifts. 

23. Ichthyologie Lipfienfis Specimen; Autore Nathanaele Godefr. Lefke, 

Philof. D. In 8vo. Liphie. 

This firft fpecimen contains anaccurate defcription of the carp, 

nd its various fpecies found in the environs of Leipzig. 


22. Johann Friedrich Zickert, M, D. &c. vou den ‘wahren Mitteln, 
die Entvoelkerung eines Landes in Epidemifchen Zeiten xu verhiiten. 
Of the true Means of preventing the De; opilation of a Countiy, in 
Times of Epidemies. 8v0. Berlin. 

Some time ago the Parifian faculty had propofed the queftion: 
whether the rife of epidemical difeafes can be forefeen; aid by what 
means they may be prevened, or their progrefs {topped ? Dr. Ziick- 
ert’s anfwers to ‘thefe queftions: appear to be judicious, fatisfatory, 
and well worth public attention. 


23. Luffpicle, nach dem Plautus, fir’s Deutfche Theatere Comedies, 

rows Plau tus, adapted to the Garman Theatre. 8vo. Frankfurt 
The Afinar ‘ia, Aulularia, Miles Gloriofus, Truculentus, and 
Curculio of Piautus are here, not tranflated, but modernized with 
humour, tafte, and {pirit. 

24. Gedanken iiberdie Lehrmethoden in der Philofothie, an den Herrn 
vor B—. Thoughts on the Methods ia teaching Philofophy, addreffed to 
Mr. de Be, $8vo, Berlin. 

Mr. @Irwing judicioufly difapproves of the ufual {cientific or 
analytic method, as being unfafe and delufory; and in its place 
recommends the fynthetic method, by very cogent arguments. 


25. Pindart Carmina, cum Leéionis Varietate. Curavit Chriftian. 
Gottlob Heyne. Goettinge. 8-wo. 
26. Pindari Carmina, ex Interpretatione Latina emendationi. Curavit 
C.B. Heyne. Ibid. 89. 

The text of the Oxford edition of Pindar is here collated with the 
beft anterior editions, facilitated throughout by a careful inter- 
punctuation ; fometimes explained merely by its conftruction, and 
often by concife but judicious and valuable notes. ‘The various 
readings are fubjoined tothe text. The preface gives a critical 

account of the former editions of Pindar. 

The excellent Latin verfion is publithed feparately, ana may ferve 

or a commentary on the text. Both volumes are correctly and 
Y 4 ele- 
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elegantiy printed, and this dition may be confidered as one of the 
beft that ever appeared of any claffic. 
27. Callimachi Hymni  Epicrammate, ex recenfione Jo. Aug. Ernefti, 
oul Chriite. Find. Leefnerus. Swva. an 
The text and verfion of Callimachus are here publithed from Dr. 
Ernelii’s larger edition, without any notes, exce] t a few that are 
inferted in a very ufetul ind 


8. Adverfaria Medtco-Pradiica. Vol. I~III. Svo. Lipfiz. 
A very initruciive and interefting colleclion of phyfical, medical, 
and chirurgical eilays aud experiments, by eminent German phy- 


ficians. 


29. Les Suites 2un Mowxcat d’ Erreur, ou Lettres de Madem« elle de Ke- 
retmont, pudiiecs par Mad. de ***, 2 Vels. 12mo. 
An interetiing and pathetic novel, full of tragical incidents. 
20. Les Gonwverfaiions dEn ~ Nouvelle Edition. 12m0. Leipzic. 


Twelve eafy and inftruc > dialogues between a fentible mother 
and her inf int daughter, containing a fyftem of practic: al education. 
31. Nachrichten vonder Lage, der Ccfchichte, dem Gelalte, dem Ge- 

brauche und den Wirkungen des Renburger Culcielirdunia. und 

Bades, in zavey Sendfchreiben des Herrn Hofmedicus, Dr. Chriftoph 

Weber zu Waltrode, az einen fetner Freunde. An Account of the 

Situation, the Hiftory, the Contents, the Use, and Effe&s of the Mi- 


Waicrs Gud Bath at Rehburg, 2 iwo Letters from Dr. “Weber of 
Valfrode, to a Frievd. Svo. Hanover. 
The creater part of the chemical analyfis ef the Rehburg wa- 


ters is owing to My. Andrex, an able chemift at Hanover. The 

have proved efitcacious in ne gout, In cont fratizone, hementabas, 

hypochondrial diforders, weaknefs of nerves, &c. 

<2. Storia délla Litieratura “ari di Girolamo Tirabofchi, Biblin- 
thecario del Ser. Duca dt Modena. Delia Rouina dell’ Impero Occi- 
dentale fino ail Anno MNCLXXXII Tomo Iil.—e Tomo IV. dali 

Anze MCLXNXUOU fixo al? Anie MCCC. 

The merits of this verv learned work have already been men- 
tioned inone of our former Reviews: the continuation is equal- 
ROGRANMA of the Low DutchLiterary Society, at Leyden. 
ibe Society of Low Dutch Literature, at Leyden, having fixed 

arly 1 oniiting ina golc med al of an hundred and fifty 
uilders value, to the author ef the beit diflertation on any fubject 
tev think proper to propole, lave in their yearly meeting, held 


tie aita of ru Vy a4 7 3? ren oly e d to put th e following 4 que fiion as 


a i ‘ wi bub & y seas s j 7 
¥ }. —" ) 
‘ i c¢ the eene: ends tnat a poet o _ to pro: ofe to 


himfeli? Which are thereitore the moft fit fubjects for poetry ? And 


¢ The deticn of this quetti n beh o fearch for an univerfal founda 
ential pre prieties of a good piece of 

portmry, as wel! with recard to the choice of t the fubr ét, as to the 

manner of carrying it on. Itisfuppofed by the queition, that this 


foundation mult be fought for in certain univerfal ends, which the 
poet in all his poems mutt prepofe to obtain. Ca this fippofition 
it is requefted that thofe ends be ilated, and from them deduced 
what fort of fubjects are moft natural to be treated poctically, and 
what are thofe uiiverfal requifitions which mufi be found in alt 


g 00d pieces Of poei;ry 5 coniequently, the defis i of th- guelt.on ds 
fxed to poetry in cenera!l, but demands no ticatile of particulas 
rules in different claiies of pustry.’ 
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The differtations on this fubje&t muft be fairly written in Low 
Dutch or Latin, and figned with a motto, and, when inclofed, 
direéted to the prefent fecretaries of the Society, Dr. Adrianus Van 
Affendelft, or Pieter Vreede, jun. before the 1it of November, 1776, 
with an additional fealed up paper, in which the name, title, and 
place of abode of the author is mentioned, fuperfcribed with the 
fame motto with which the differtation is figned, as is cuftomary 


with other focieties. 
The anfwers to the queftion of the laft year, which was: “ In 


how far can be fhewn, from the remains of the Mzfo-Gothic and 

Anglo-Saxon languages, to clear up the antiquity of the Low Dutch, 

that the foundation of our language is to be found in thofe aboye- 

mentioned?” the Society expect before the firft of November of 

this year, 1775. 

EE eee 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
PO LiTied.sS & 
34. Americans againff Liberty; or an Effay on the Nature and 
Principles of true Freedom, 8vo. 3s. 6d. Matthews, 
H£ author of this pamphlet fets out with explaining the 
nature of true liberty upon philofophical and political 
rinciples: fhewing the vague and indeterminate ideas ufually 
comprehended under the expreffion of the Jaw of nature; and 
proving that public freedom cannot poffibly exift, unlefs indi- 
viduals be reitrained from the commiffion of moral evil. He 
next enquires in general terms, how far this perfonal reftraint 
js neceflary to the welfare of fociety; and he fixes the limits of 
genuine freedom at that point where the power of voluntary 
attion may be exercifed by each individual, without violating 
the happiaefs of others. Having eftablifhed thefe principles, 
the juitnefs of which is incontrovertible, he proceeds to evince 
that the Americans are open enemies to the public and general 
liberty of the Britifh empire. In the courfe of his obfervations 
cn this fubje&t he recapitulates a number of faéts which tend to 
confirm the truth of the propofitiou he advances; and the ar- 
guments he deduces from them are in general forcible and juft. 
35 A Declarazion of the People’s natural Right to a Share in the 
Leviflatures vbich is the fundamental Principle of the Britith 
Conjiitution of State. By Granville Sharp. 8vo. 4s. White. 
The point which this author endeavours to prove is the fo 
much agitated pretenfion of the Americans, that by the prin- 
ciples of the Britifh conititution they cannot juftly be taxed by 
the legiflature of this country, without being reprefented 
in parliament. It is not to be expected that we fhould re- 
peat the arguments produced on a fubje& which has undergone 
fuch frequent difcuffion. Suffice it therefore to obferve, that Mr. 
Granville Sharp is one of the warmeft advocates on the fide of 
the Colonifts; and taat he particularly attempts to refute the 
affertion, of Ireland being conftitutionally fubjeét to the autho- 
rity of the Britifh legi‘lature. Refpecting the firft part of this 
treatife, we would fu:geit to the author, that an enquiry con- 
cerning the object of hs declaration feems now to be totally fu- 
perfluous ; 
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perfluous; and in regard to the fecond, we hope there is na 
reafon to apprehend that any controverfy will arife between 
Great Britain and Ireland ona fubjeé of fo delicate and im- 
portant a nature. 
36. A Letter to John awbridge, E/q. on popular Oppofition to 
Government. By Tribunus. 4/0 15. 6d. Wheble. 

To determine whether an oppofition to government is lau- 
able, or otherwife, two obvious circumftances ought to be 
previoufly confidered. ‘Thefe are, the meafures which governe 
ment purfues, and the principles and motives of thofe who op- 
pofethem. In refpect of the former, or the meafares of govern- 
ment, fo far as they are of a public nature they can admit of 
noambiguity or concealment; but the principles and motives of 
the Opponents may either be not entirely palpable, or at leaft, 
if fufpe&ed of political diffzfrection and intereflednefs, may yet 
impofe upon the multitude by the fpecious affectation of pa- 
triotifm. There feems to be but one rule by which real and 
fpurious patriotifm may be diftinguifhed; and that is by obferv- 
ing whether the clamour of oppofition coincides with the fenti- 
ment: of a few individuals only, or with thofe of the majority of 
epeople. If the firfl is the cafe, we may fafely aflirm that a 
popul ar oppofiti on to government will never be exerted by the 
utmolt efforts of fedition; and confequently, that this letter to 
Mr. Sawbridge has been written to very little purpofe. ‘There 
may however be fome readers who will not think the lefs unfa- 


ye 


vourably of Tribunus for the ineficacy of his attempt; and of 
ineurring the refentment of thefe, we would advife him to be 
more careful hereafter, if he pays any regard to his own fafety. 


DIVINIT Y. 

37- The Song of Solomon jaraphrafed: with an Introdu@ion, cone 
taining ome Remarks ena late new Tranflation of this facred Pcem; 
alic, a Commentary, po Notes. Svo. 25. Od. fewed. Hay, 
The new trenflatior, on which this author has made his re- 

manny s, was publifned by an anonymous author, and printed for 

J Dodiley 1 in 1764. The reader will find fome account of it in 

ihe eighteenth volume of our Review, p. 78. 

This writer is an advocate forthe divine ori gin of the book of 
Canticles. ‘ The author, fays he, was not aman, (for Solo- 
mon, as the refi of the proph i was only the inflrument) but 
he who judges right; not from appearances, nor from any irre- 
euler moti ‘a in his own bre: ft, as man does; but who knows 
the utmoft thoughts of his frail imperfect creatures, and has ex- 
prefled them with the moft delicate touches of nature.’ 

Jpon this perfuafion, he endeavours to vindicate the delicacy 
of every idea, whic h is faggefted in this poem; obferving, ‘ that 

it celebrates no loofe am ours, but that holy wedded love, which 
allowably glows in the rape bofom ; and that it is a fymboli- 
cal reprefentation of Chritt ; and his church.’ 

With refpect to the literal I fenfe, it is, he thinks, a kind of 
drama, or pafioral dialogue. The fpeakers are the bride iit 

the 
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the bride {Pharaoh’s s daughter], and the virgins her companions. 
As the nuptial feaft among the Hebrews continued feven days, 
he has divided the poem into feven eclogues, fuppofing each of 
them to bear fome allufion to the circumftances attending the 
feven days of that feitivity. In this conjecture he has followed 
M. Bofluet. ‘ 

‘The author is a manof learning, and his method of unfolding 
the pacbeuwrs progreffion of the poem as natural, as any that has 
appeared upon the fubject, 

38. Sermons cn Social Life. By William Wood. 12m0. 25. 6ds 
Jewed. Johnfon. 

Thefe fermons, we are informed in the preface, were com- 
poted folely for the pulpit; and probably would never have been 
tranfcribed for the prefs, if it had not been defirable to find 
amufement for fome folitary hours, which could not fo well be 
devoted tothe labour of invention. The author feems to bea 
young writer ; and, if we rightly conjecture, a diffenting minif- 
ter at Leeas. 

‘The fabje€ts are as follows: on General Benevolence, on Mu- 
tual Edification, on Univerfal Sympathy, on Compaffion, on Cour- 
tely, On S} ymp athetic Joy, on Religious Converfation, on Truth, 
againitthe Fear of Man, againft the Excefs of Good-nature, and 
on the dangerous Influence of little Faults. 

Many of his readers will look upon thefe difcourfes as meagre 
effays. They are indeed in no reipect of the puritanical cait. 
The author does not introduce any controverfal points of di- 
vinity. He does not infift on the aufterities required by the dif- 
ciplinarian. He does not affect a folemn air of piety. He does 
not fill his pages with texts of {cripture, which are fuppofed by 
fome people togive onion to compofitions of this fort. On the 
contrary, he writes in a more lively and fathionable ftyle; he 
fcruples not to ufe the language of the poets, when he can bring 
in a line to his purpofe, “He expatiates on the principles of de- 
corum, and thofe little elegances of demeanour, which conftitute 
the beauty of focial life. He rather adapts his difcourfes to rea- 
ders of tafte, than to anilliterate audience. 


39. The Gofpel Meffage illufirated ; and the Duty ef Chriftian Mi- 
nifiers enforced ; a Sermon preached at the Vifitation of the Reve- 
send the Archdeacon of Leicetter, held at Melton- -Mowbray, on 
Thurfday, May 18, 1775. By Thomas Ford, LL.D. 8vo. 
62. Matthews. 

‘This is a difcourfe in the ufual ftrain of the preachers at the 

Lock and the Tabernacle. The great point, which the author 

attempts to eftablifh, is the total corruption of human nature by 
rf ginaliin. He has produced a number of texts to prove this 
ottrine; but not one of them is any thing tothe purpofe. We 
rs il only take notice of his firft argument. ‘ Adam, fays he, 
oe corrupted himfelf, begat a fon after bis can image, who 
a murderer from the beginning, and quickly proved by his 

frat ts, from what root he {prang”—How does this prove that 
Adam 
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Adam tranfmitted his guilt to his pofterity ? Man was made iz 

the image “f God, and he begat his children in the /ame image 

and likenefs. Mofes makes this general remark, in his hiftory 
after the flood, whofe feedceth man’s blood, by man foall bis blood 
be foed ; for in the image of God made he yours Gen. ix. 6. ‘ihis 
is conGrmed by St. James, who afferts, without any limitation, 
that men are made after the fimilitude of God, ch. lil. 9. Befides, 
if the guilt of Adam was diffufed through all his defcendants, 

there could be no exception; and yet Noah is exprefsly called, 

Gen. vi. 9. a ju? man, and perfect in bis generations. ‘The ar- 

gument therefore, which this writer produces, as the bafis of 

the reft, is totally inconclufive, 

We hans undoubtedly made a very confiderable er gibi 
in the knowlede of facred literature, and fcriptural criticifm, 
within the courfe of the prefent century; bvt this writer, with 
others of the fame ftamp, would carry us back again, and plunge 
us a fecond time into the abfurdicies of Calviniim. 

40. The Boldne/s and Frecdim of Apofolical Eloquence recommenaed 
to the Imitation ef Mixifiers. A Sermon Oc Nay a by the Death cf 
the Rev. and Learned James Bate, M. 4. late ReGor of St. Paul’s, 
Deptfird. By Colin Milne, L.L.D. Sve. 6d. Burnet. 
The author recommends the boldnefs and freedom of apofio- 

Jical eloquence to the imitation of the clergy; and concludes 

his difcourfe with fome encomiums on the fincerity, the zeal, the 

intrepidity, and other laudable qualities of the late reftor of ot. 

Paul’s, Deptford, 

CONTROVERSIAL. 

at. The DoArine of abjolute Submiffion difeuffid; or, the natural 
Right claimed by fome Diffenters to difmifs their Minifiers at Plea- 
jure expofed, as a Praétice produced by Principles of unrefirained 
Liberty, though contrary to the Didans of Reafia and Revelaticn. 
By R. Robinfon, D. D. 8ve. 15. Dilly. 

This pe iblication was occafioned by the difmiffion of Dr. R. 
from a focicty of Diffenters in Dob-lane, near Manchefter. In 
the copy of the difmiffion no caufe of difapprobation is affigned ; 
and indeed from this reprefentation of the cafe, the dilcharge 
appears to have been arbitrary and unjuit: Dr. R. feems to have 
treated his adverfaries with a proper ccgree of contempt. 

42. The pernicious Effects of religious Cont:ntions and Bicotry, Cx 
empl, ified in a Sertes s of undoubted Fats, which have lately bap- 
pen A rilative to that Church and Congregation at Northampton, 
who, for many Years, were under the Care o* the late Dr. Dod- 
dridge. With a Preface, by the Rev. Mr. Hextal. gto. 15. 
Buckland. 

In Auguft, 1774, the Rev. Mr. Hextal, minifter to a con- 
gregation of proteflant didenters at Northampton, was fo affict- 
ed with a painful diforder, that he defired fome of bis friends to 
look out for a perfon to affift him in the-minittry. Some of bis 
congregation had a meeting for that purpoie, and Mr. Winter 
was propoied, ‘I‘his propoial did nog give general fatisfaction; 

difouies 
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difputes arofe; and Mr. Hextal was at laf turned out of his 


ul pit. 
By this ftate of the cafe it appears, that Mr. Hextal has af- 


ways maintained a very refpeétaple charatbes ; 3 that many @f the 
principa 11 families belonging to the meeting are his fr.ends sand 
that the conduct of hts opponents on this occafioa has been eX- 
tremely arbitrary and oppreilive. 


MEDICAL. 

43. An Fay on ibe Uterine He morrbhae, aubich precedes the Deli- 
wery of the ful £TOunR Lce'us: aliupir aléd Wwilp Ca/ Je By EKd- 
ward Rigby. Sve. -25 Od. jewed. Jonnicn. 

The detign of this efiay is to regu: late the method of practice 
in uterine hamorrh ages precec ling del ivery; that kind, eipeciai- 
ly which arifes from the adhcfion of the placenta to the es xteré. 
"i he author treats of the fudject with Knowledge and precilion 5 
but we canes belp obferving, that he delerves more praiic ior 


the good iefs of his intentions than the novel: V Of his doctiane, 
# Lh fiory anag£ fects of the Aloedunian ar opis. Sve. O4 Llawes, 
é o</ 


e have C00 much ic 24 ara fi ir the h calth of Our readers {oO fce- 
commend, upOo' any authe rity, a medicine Wiil Wavie Virlues 
we cannot pretend lo be acquainted. 


POET R Y. 
4» Simon Magus, a Poem, by Benjamin Hughes. gfe. 25. 
Richardion and Urquhart. 


As the fubje€t of this production cannot be known from the 
title, it is proper to i: nficrm our readers, that a hiitory ef the 
author, related in very mean poetry, and a languid invective 
again{t a reverend gentleman, is all they have to expect from 
ounon Magus. 

40. Lh: Odes of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams. 120. 25. 64. 
Vandenburgh, 

if ever the incorreétnefs of any work can have claim to in- 
dulgence, it mutl bein that kind which is offeniive to moral 
fenfibility. We therefore freely pardon the want of accuracy, 
difcovercd by the editor of theie Poems, though we cannot ac- 
quit him of the iiliberal profticution of induftry, in endeavo 
ing io perpetuate the remembrance of fuch obfcene coiapoiitions, 
47. Dutchman, a Mufical Entertainment, as performed at tbe 
Theatre Royal in the tHay-Market. By Thomas Bridges, £yg. 
Swo. is. Lowndes. 

Chofe who adopt the idea of national charatteriftics will 
expect but little wit or humour in ai cramatic portrait of a Dutch- 
man ; and if therefore Mr. Bridges affords not much entertain- 
ment to ai s readers in this product ion, we fhould be inclined ta 
mmpute the failure to tne object he defcribes, rather thaa to 
any seficieney of F oenius fur compofitions of the ladicrou 
kind. 

6 M IS- 





paitahetaded warastevs. 


MISCELLANE  O U S. 

48. The Natural Hiftery of Britith Birds, &Fc. with their Portraits 
aCcura 2) GtQivt, and 5 ea uitfutly colcured jrem Nature, by Mr. 
Tiaye CS. Folio. cf. I . 6d. Hooper. 

This is the moft iple ndid work that perhaps ever was prefent- 
ed to the public on the fubject of ornithology, and does great 
honour to the defcriptive talents, as well as the fpirit and in- 
dultry of the author. Jt contains reprefentations of the Bn scailt 
birds in forty magnificent plates, delineated with the ftri@et 
accuracy, and fo beautifully c oloured, as {carcely to appear in- 
ferior to the vive tints of nature herfelf,. f Vir. Haye: if: 
played extrac ned abilities in the execution of thefe elegant 
fioures, he h: is likewiie evinced great talte from the manner in 
which they are embellifhed. The feveral birds are drawn in 
{uch fcenes as correfpond to the partic lar places of their ufual 
rcfort; and along Ww ith the delineation of each {pecics s, therefore, 
in their natural atts itudes, the eye is entertained with the prol- 
pecteither of fome picturefcue tree, on which the bird is repre- 
4 as perching, or with a fmall part of fome well defigned 
Jandfcape. ‘The printed pages confift of a concife Latin def- 
cription of each bird, in the Linnzan ferm, and a more COL s10US 
account of u remin Enelifh. ‘The whole of the defcriptive f} . 
tem 1s hichly entitled to approbation; ner can it fail of procur- 
ing fame, and we fhould he ope likewife emolument, to the inge- 
nicus artill whois the author, and who certainly merits the pa 
tronage of the public in a work which muft have cof him fo 
much labour. 
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To prevent the practices of diminifhing, he propofes certain 
alterations in the method of coinin g fo that a diminution of the 
picce, by any of the methods practifed for that purpofe, cannot 
be effected without the fraud being eafily deteéted by bare in- 
fpection. ‘Thefe hints are certainly ingenious, and intended to 
relieve the common troublefome practice of weighing every 
piece. Andthe practicability aad ufefulnefs of {uch improve- 
ments are manifelted by. the late new coined guineas, which rea- 
dily pafs without weighing. And although they are not made 
according to the manner prope ofed in thele hints, yet their de- 
licate figure and fair impreffion are fuch, that a diminution of 
their fize or weight by any means, would be eafily difcerned with- 
out weighing. 


50. An Effay on the Caufe of Lightning, and the Manner by which 
the Thunder-Clouds become pif: d of their Evectricity, deduced 
from known Fads and Properties of t bat Matter. Ta which are 
added, plain Dire@ions fir confiru&ing and ereéting Jafe Con- 
dutors. Svo. 1s. Crowder. 
In accounting for the great quantity of electric fire that a 
ears in thunder-ftorms, jome eminent philofophers have fup- 
pofed that the electric matter is continually darting from the 
clouds in one place to the earth, while in another it is recipro- 
cally difcharged fromthe latter to the former. Fora variety of 
reafons, which it would be tedious to enumerate at prefent, M;. 
Simmons rejects this theory, and is of opinion that the means of 
colleGting the matter in thunder-ftorms is the attrition among the 


clouds; but thouch he confiders this hypothefis as a more fatis- 


factory folution of the phenomenon thi in the prec eding, he will 
not take upon him coniidestly to affert, that it is the real mode 
of operation which nature has cfltablifhed. The diredtions rela- 
tive to conitrud ing and er Ciing fafe conductors are drawn up 
with great per{p: cuity; and we find taat Mr. Simmons accedes 
to the Opinion of pointed conduturs being the moft proper. 


~ A plain and circa vial Account of the TranfaGions bet ween 
"Cay t. Roche and Lieut. /. Berga n. Uvo. 25.64. Allen. 


Refpedting the conteats of this pamphlet the title pave is fuf- 


ficiently copious ; and until the prifoner has undergone a trial, 
it wou id be i improper che vs tO give any opinion of a narrative 
that 1S ] p) Fe ne cte 2a 3 wi ith Gs 

52. The Cafe of the Dut te ow of Kington. Swe. rs. Wheble. 
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Sadlata cafes, publithed previous to trial, are always im- 
proper Oojeces of criticiin, thous rh they fometimes may gratily 
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tas A Defcription of the Ifland of | Nevis; with an Account of iis 
pri jacipal Difeafrs. To which are added, Some fntiments on Ree 
wiewers; particularly the Medical of the Critical Review for 
Augult 17 76. Svo. 1s. Evans, Pater- nofier Row 
Insthe soot of this De ‘{cription Mr. Rymer ‘aheveei us that 
the nervous fyftem is his particular hobby. horfe. We are truly 
férry to find that his foible is rooted in fo effential a part of the 
conftitution ; for we had cherifhed an opinion thar the fpirit 
of authorthip, Or cacoeties sc cribenat, was the principal weaknefs 
to which he was liable; and of this unfortunate difpofition we 
endeavoured to cure him ina former Review. But fo far from 
yiclding to the treatment we puriued, the ciforder appears to 
increafe ; as may be feen from the following rhapfody, which is 
aay preface to the pamphlet, 

¢ How is all this ?>—can’t be underfood—eh! not underfiand 
fyftematical common fenfe ! was ever any thing heard to equal 


rr 


it?———imprefled, perceived, conceived, analy zed-mentally, 
and then dipefed—— bearing to zt the fimallelt gradation of ana- 


logical femblance? 
‘ Now, had it been an energetical fyilem of fy Rematically-ge- 
ometri¢k fpherics; and faculty- racking doétrine of pr oportions 
¢P'an offuicated treatife of /abz iene cal, erebufical, chasfeiical 
HreROGLYPHICKs (> an elaborate, dark, intricate, confufed, 
bewildered dum btounding, and confounding involution of the 
theological difcuffions, diiiertations, veatilations, confidcrations, 
and inculcations—or even, Sir, any QS fkuil-crackine, brain- 
beating » puzzling, perplexing, embarrafling, entangiing, {u- 
pifying, tor pefying, beaumbefiing, Folie, of fublime, celefial, 
exalted, extat ic, enthufiattic, Met APHYSiICcsS, there might have 
been at zon /o che in favour of it; but—O! dear—it makes 
me laugh !_that the learned—even the ¢ very learaed! fhou.d 
enter into fuch a con{picuous betrayment Of mental im pecili ty as 


+. 


to dult ‘fay y confe{s that #o degree of mental perfect n, facuity- 
enlightenment, Or, Sif, cP reahuatle maturity, could be percei¥- 


». ¢rne 


edin fo fimple a produdion as ——- (> wherein wet)inz-formi- 


";S 


dable occurs fave fimple fyftems, nervous fyfiems, debilities 
enervations, powers, energies, and the like: bat, to mek: 
amends, I hope, the following pages will fuffer a more metho- 
dical, a more fyflematical, a more /audibse aflayment, and a 
more critical—not chemical, but, Sir, /izerary analyfis, than 
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what a late Pr:duciion was honoured with; and {o * 


o 


e 
fad 


our fubjeét, which is nothing more vor leis than (SG 

The fentiments on Reviewers, ig Unbiite to the sediviptinn of 
the ifland, are fo much of the fame nature with the preface, as 
to render any reply to the author totally unneceifury ca our 


part. 
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